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BEAR MOTHER* 


By Marius BARBEAU 


Over two hundred years ago the Jesuit Charlevoix, historian of New 
France, discovered the ritual Dance of the Bear among the nomads of the 
northeastern woodlands. He called it ‘“‘La chasse de l’ours’”’ and described it 
as “Cérémonie ridicule, qui se pratique quand on a tué un Ours.””! In his 
description we read the significant comment (translated from the French): 


Before coming to the feast where the guests are to partake of bear meat, their 
custom is to [purify themselves by means of] a sweat bath, and, instead of gorging 
themselves as at other banquets, they eat only moderately. The host does not eat 
any of that meat himself but... addresses new invocations to the soul of the 
Bear.... Further ceremonies aim at appeasing the other Bears, and at bringing 
about a new reconciliation. The spirits presiding over the living Bears otherwise 
would interfere with the hunt and bring poor luck to the impious hunter. 


Another of many records made among the northwestern Indians is that 
of Pére Emile Petitot, the French Oblate missionary among the Déné- 
Athapascans, 1866—1879.? Entitled La danse de |’Ours, this study shows how 
the Dénés of the Arctic circle, each time they kill a bear, dance, pray to 
the soul of the dead bear, and sing: ‘“‘Méni n’ayétri... who has lured you 
out of your den?’ In a familiar ritual, they endeavor to atone for their 
deed and confess their shame and confusion, in order to keep the soul of the 
bear from avenging itself upon the murderers, or even from being able to 
recognize them. 

Father Petitot, aware of the Old World origin of this worship of the Bear 
Spirits, goes on to describe similar customs among the Ostiaks of Finland, who 
also hold a dance of propitiation over the bears they have killed in the hunt. 

In his admirable monograph entitled Bear Ceremonialism in the Northern 
Hemisphere,? Dr. A. Irving Hallowell has compiled an immense number of 
records and described in great detail the customs and rituals relating to the 
killing of the Bear wherever they occur in the far north on two huge conti- 
nents. He shows that, to the native Americans and Siberians, the Bear is not 
only an animal but also a spirit: in this last quality, it stands above man: a 
semi-divinity, higher than all other spirits. It is easy to realize that the center 


* The American Folklore Society is deeply grateful to Dr. Marius Barbeau, author of the 
present study, for having generously provided the funds necessary to publish the several plates 
and line drawing which accompany this article. 

1 Journal d’un Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans |’Amérique septentrionale (6 vols., a 
Paris, chez Didot . . . , 1744) 5: 169-75. Record dated 1721. 

* Exploration de la Région du Grand Lac des Ours (Paris, 1893) 13-17. 

* American Anthropologist, n.s., 28: 1-175, 1926. (Referred to hereafter as Hallowell, Bear 
Ceremonialism.) 
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of diffusion for such customs is, as often happens, Asia, not America, and that 
there is a hidden or symbolic meaning behind the mass of related observances 
and rituals, all of which are somehow interrelated historically.‘ 

Bear ceremonialism is explained, at least in part of its area of diffusion, by 
the native story or myth of the young Indian woman who once was changed 
into a bear and bore twin cubs. This tale, in so far as we know it, belongs to 
the Tsimsyan, the Haida, the Tlingit, and other neighboring tribes of the 
North Pacific Coast and northern Rockies of America, and the bears con- 
cerned are grizzlies. 

Among these Mongolian-like people, the Bear Mother myth is a favorite 
theme for illustration; indeed, no Indian myth or tale has ever been treated 
better or more extensively. The treatment assumes two forms: one heraldic, 
in the totem poles of the Tsimsyan of the Skeena and Nass rivers; the other, 
purely anecdotic or decorative, in the argillite carvings of the northern Haida 
of Massett and northern Queen Charlotte Islands. 

Among the Tsimsyan of the mainland, particularly of the Nass and Skeena 
rivers, the mythical Bear Mother was made into the totem of a clan within 
the Wolf phratry. It is perhaps the only true totem in the country, answering 
more or less to the classical definition of clan totem as first given by Sir 
James George Frazer. 

The totemic carvings of Bear Mother and of Bear Mother and her two semi- 
human cubs belong to the sub-nations of the Tsimsyan, in particular the 
Gitksan, of the upper Skeena river, and the Niskz of the Nass river to the 
north; also to the intermediate tribe of Gitwinlkul near the lake of the same 
name on the Grease [oolachen] Trail linking the two rivers which flow south- 
westward from the Rockies into the Pacific, a short distance south of the 
Alaskan border. 

As we know them, the totem poles illustrating this myth are: that of the 
now deserted village of Angyedz on the middle Nass (this pole now stands 
in the Musée de l’Homme, in Paris),* and a dozen or so other poles of the 
upper Skeena river—the poles of the ‘‘Ensnared Grizzly” and ‘‘The Bear’s 
Den,” at Kitwanga and Hagwelgyet, of the ‘‘Sitting-Grizzly,”’ at Gitwinlkul, 
of “The Climbing-Bears’”’ and ‘‘Ribs-of-Bear,” at Hazelton, and of ‘‘Half- 
of-Bear,’”’ at Kispayaks. 

The myth, as illustrated on these Skeena and Nass river poles, may be told 
at great length and accompanied by a ritual and two songs (these have been 
recorded in text and on the phonograph). In brief the tale is:* 


‘ For other related data, see Ivan Petroff, Alaska: Its Population, Industries and Resources 
(Washington 1882. Extract from United States Census Report, No. 10) 168; James Deans, 
The Story of the Bear and His Indian Wife (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 2: 255-60; 
1889); Franz Boas, Tsimshian Mythology (Thirty-First Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1916) 29-979; M. Barbeau, Totem Poles of the Gitksan, Upper Skeena River, 
British Columbia (Bulletin 61 [and Annual Report] of the Canada Department of Mines, 
National Museum of Canada, 1929) 108-42. 

5 I purchased it, in 1929, for Sir Henry Thornton, who, on behalf of the Canadian National 
Railways, presented it to the French government for the old Trocadero Museum. 

® A brief summary is given in the author’s Totem Poles of the Gitksan, op. cit., 131. In the 
author’s Mountain Cloud (Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1944 and Macmillan, Toronto, 
1944) the above summary has been set in appropriate surroundings (130-34). 
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Peesunt, a member of the family of Arhteeh of Kitwanga, long ago was gathering 
huckleberries on the mountain with two other young women of her tribe. Instead of 
singing like the others, to warn the bears of her presence there as she should have 
done, she kept chatting and laughing while gathering the wild fruit. The bears in the 
end pricked up their ears and listened. ‘‘Why does she always babble as if she were 
mocking someone?”’ they asked each other. Perhaps she was mocking them. That is 
why they spied on her in the bush and followed her down the trail when she packed a 
large basket of fruit for the camp. 

One evening all three young women, one after the other, followed the trail, stooping 
under their loads, which were held on their backs by packstraps from their foreheads. 
Peesunt, the babbler, was the last of the three, a short distance behind the others. 
Suddenly she slipped, nearly fell down, and looked at her feet. Then, bursting with 
angry laughter, she sneered, ‘‘Boo to Ne#k—bear-orphan! Here he has dropped his 
excrement!’’ 

She might just as well have said, ‘‘You bastard!”’ 

Her packstrap broke and, while she tried to mend it, her sisters went on their way, 
leaving her far behind. Ill-tempered, she did not sing as she should have, but only 
scolded and groaned. 

As it grew dark, she heard voices in the bush behind her, men’s voices. Then two 
young men, looking like brothers, came toward her and said, ‘‘Sister, you are in 
trouble, with nobody to look after you. Come with us, we will carry your berries for 
you.” 

Following them she noticed that they were wearing bear robes, and they were tak- 
ing her up the mountain. After dark they came to a large house near a rock-slide and 
entered with her. Around a small fire a number of people sat, looking at her, all of 
them dressed in bear robes. 

The white mouse Tseets—Grandmother—came to her and pulled at her robe, 
which was now coated with long grey hair like a bear’s. And the mouse squeaked, 
“Granddaughter, the bears have taken you to their den; from now on you shall be 
one of them, bearing children.” 

As she heard this she grew frightened, the more so when one of the young grizzlies 
approached her and said, ‘‘You shall live, if you agree to become my wife; if you re- 
fuse, you die.” 


It is from the moment of the first encounter, as related in the myth, that 
the carvers of the totems found inspiration for their illustrations. The latter 
part of the myth is subject to many interpretations. In brief, the story goes on: 


After being taken to wife by the nephew of the Grizzly Bear chief, Peesunt was 
raised to a higher state among the Spirit Bears on the mountain side. She gave birth 
to twins, which were half human and half bear. Her brothers meanwhile searched for 
her. She saw them, as they stood at the bottom of a rock slide, and squeezed a handful 
of snow in her hand and let the tiny ball roll down the slide. The brothers, thus made 
aware of her presence, climbed the rock slide and slew the Bear, sparing her semi- 
human children. Before dying, the Bear husband taught his wife two ritual songs, 
which the hunters should use over his dead body, to ensure good luck. Peesunt’s 
children behaved like bears part of the time; they guided their uncles to the dens of 
bears in the mountains, and helped them to set their snares. With their assistance and 
through the use of the dirge songs, which they always sang over dead bears, the 
families of Tenemgyet, Hrpeelarhe, and Arhteeh became prosperous bear hunters. 
And they adopted the Ensnared-Bear as their crest. 


Ever after the Indians used dirge songs over the remains of bears. A clan of 
hunters on the Skeena river adopted theGrizzly Bear as their emblem or totem. 
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Native story tellers repeated the tale of Bear Mother at evening gatherings; 
clan chiefs explained it at the foot of newly erected totem poles illustrating it, 
and the hunters resorted to ancient rituals of sacrifice and propitiation after 
they had killed a bear and made ready to eat its flesh. 

The Tsimsyan totem pole carvers meanwhile selected special features of 
the story and treated them freely according to their own ideas and standards, 
This was true of Tewalas of Kitwanga, who carved the Ensnared-Bear on 
the totem pole of chief Arhteeh,’ at Kitwanga on the Skeena, over sixty years 
ago (Plate 1). Differing from the current opinion, the Grizzly had been snared 
instead of shot down with arrows or killed with spears. Its eyes are shown 
tightly closed in two impressive figures of the dead animal on the main 
shaft of the pole; and its tongue is hanging out of the mouth in a third figure, 
attached crosswise at the top. Obviously the carver and the owner of this 
memorial—they were always different—meant to enhance the distinction of 
the crest by means of an innovation in the common pattern. Indeed, this 
totem is one of the most remarkable of the dozen poles illustrating the Bear 
Mother myth, in five upper Skeena river villages: Kitwanga, Gitwinlkul, 
Gitenmaks (Hazelton), Hagwelget (a Carrier village, on the lower Bulkly 
river, a confluent of the Skeena), and Kispayaks; also of the several Grizzly- 
Bear poles on the Nass river. 

In a totem pole of Angyedz on the lower Nass river® (Fig. 1), one of two 
Grizzlies is caught by the neck in a snare at the end of a long rope; the other 
end of the rope is held by a puny hunter shown upside down further up the 
pole. Two human faces within the paws of the erect Grizzly presumably 
represent the cubs, as does the small bear squatting crosswise on the head of 
the upper Grizzly, at the top of the shaft. This fine carving, the property of 
the Kwarhsu family, is one of the oldest in existence, possibly beyond ninety 
years old. 

On a few other poles, all outstanding, Bear Mother is shown sitting erect, 
either with a human face, or with the face of a bear, holding in her arms, or 
between her thighs, her two cubs.® The cubs also appear in human or animal 
form; usually one cub is human and the other animal. More than once a cub 
in human form sits upon the head of its mother, holding on to her ears. The 
three figures of mother and offspring as a rule are repeated twice, decora- 
tively, on the same pole, so as to cover the twenty, thirty, or forty foot shaft, 
from the ground up to the top. 

One of the choicest poles showing Bear Mother, although not among the 
tall ones, is a second pole of Kwarhsu which was formerly at Angyedz, on 
the lower Nass river!® (Plate 2). This remarkable work of art, about 40 feet 


7 Other informants attributed the same totem pole to Hlamee, a well-known Gitwinlkul 
craftsman. 

8 This totem is now preserved at the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto. I purchased it, 
in 1928, together with two other outstanding poles of the Nass river, for this institution. 

® At least one pole of the Kwakiutl, further south on the British Columbia coast, represents 
Bear Mother with a cub between her hands. Perhaps it is merely derivative. 

10 It now stands within the stately entrance of Musée de l’Homme in Paris, a gift of the 
Canadian National Railways to the French nation. It was unveiled there in a public ceremony 
about 1930. 
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high, is one of the oldest, now nearly ninety years of age. It was the work of 
two of the ablest craftsmen of their generation, Yaragwenohs, of the Git- 
zarhlehl tribe (Tsimsyan proper), and Oyai, the most original on the Nass. 
Peculiarities were introduced intentionally by the carvers and the owner. The 
pole itself, like the other one of Kwarhsu (Fig. 1), is called Kansuh—Shaking- 
Tree—, because it was supposed to shake under the weight of the Grizzlies 
climbing it and playing on it. And the main figures of the Grizzly were termed 





Fic. 1. Totem pole of the Ensnared-Bear, from Angyedz, Nass River. 
Now at the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. Here the large bear hangs at 
the end of a long rope—the small hunter holding the other end of the rope. 


“Bear with closed eyes,” referring to Ensnared-Bear. Prince-of-Grizzlies at 
the top was known to be a white Grizzly. These bears with their special 
names were the privilege of the family of Kwarhsu, the owner. 

The two dirge songs of the Ensnared-Bear™ also indicate that whoever 
composed them in the past referred to features in the myth that remain un- 


1 Recorded on the phonograph, in 1924, from Lzlt or Snake, who then bore the name of 
chief Arhteeh, and interpreted by Alfred Sinclair. 
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recorded. Their words are: ‘“‘“Give me my belt. I am near death,” and, “] 
came from mountain caves at the headwaters, where the small streams have 
now dried up.” 

As a myth of this kind underwent marked transformations in its natural 
development, the family of Malee of Gitwinlkul (of the Wolf phratry) used the 
same story while adapting it to their own individuality. Both myth and to- 
temic emblems illustrating it, under new treatment, became a different and 
striking conception (Plate 3). The Grizzly or the White Bear emblems 
and the symbolic figure of the ancestress Disappeared shown in Plate 3 illus- 
trate a variant of the Bear Mother myth, and the myth itself is given as a rea- 
son for their representation. While the ancestors of Malee were living at Salmon 
Creek (Shegunya), a young woman of their family was lost in the forest. 
Her name was Disappeared (Temdee-mawks). A year afterward, at the time 
when the bears come down to the river’s edge to feed on salmon, she was seen 
walking down to the mouth of Salmon Creek, followed by two bear cubs, her 
offspring, and a huge Grizzly Bear, her supernatural husband. She called to 
her people across the stream. Her two brothers Ka-ugwaits and Kishe 
responded to her appeal and took her into their canoe with the cubs. The 
Grizzly, a mythical being, sitting a short distance away, began to cry aloud, 
and the cubs jumped from the canoe and returned to his side. Then he swam 
after the canoe with the cubs sitting on his ears. His lament was like a song 
which the people of this family have preserved as a dirge. As the Grizzly 
entered the house of his human wife’s brothers he was stabbed to death. His 
skin, his head with his teeth, and his paws were preserved, as well as his ribs, 
after the flesh had been removed and buried. These were thereafter used as 
crests in the family. 

The totem poles of Malee and his relatives in other tribes are characterized 
by features in the Grizzly Bear story that are their own. To Hesem-hliyawn 
goes the credit of carving the pole of the Sitting-Grizzly (Plate 4), a fine ex- 
ample of native decorative treatment, particularly in the lower figures of the 
Grizzly and the smaller human-like beings on his head. Here we find Tsimsyan 
carving at its best, in its most typical form. Hzsem-hliyawn belonged to the 
household of Wutarhayets, of the Larhsail phratry at Gitwinlkul. 

The poles of the Ribs-of-the-Bear and of the Cormorant were carved by 
Hlamee, a member of Ramlarhyezlk’s family, of the Larhsail phratry at 
Gitwinlkul. As an interval of over twenty years lapsed between their erec- 
tion, we can compare on the spot the work of Hlamee in his earlier and 
later periods; and we find that the older of the two poles reveals him at his 
best. The figures of the climbing cubs, the head of which, in relief, is turned 
aside, and of the other cub over the head of the Grizzly show genuine orig- 
inality and independence, both in their treatment and plastic feeling. Here 
the carver was passing out of the merely conventional style of his fellow artists 
into the domain of pure sculpture. 

Deviation from the normal patterns went even farther on the poles of Ska- 
bz of Kispayaks village. The Bear, which is a distinctive crest of the Prairie 
clan of the Wolf phratry at the headwaters of the Skeena river, appears in the 
form of Half-of-Bear on the poles of Skabe. The body of the Grizzly Bear 
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cut in half is restri¢ted to this family, and its origin is accounted ‘for as fol- 
lows: A quarrel arose at Gitwinlkul fairly long ago between various nephews 
of Malee, over their wives. Love intrigues made it impossible for them to live 
together any longer. Instead of seeking redress in feuds, they decided to part 
and live in different villages. But they wrangled over the possession of the 
whole Grizzly-Bear crest. Finally the difference was settled without blood- 
shed; the Gitwinlkul branch would retain the right to use the hind-quarters 
of the bear as a crest, and the Kispayaks group the front part. 


The tale of Bear Mother, popular on the mainland in the northern Rockies, 
undoubtedly spread to the Queen Charlotte Islands, where the Grizzly Bear 
and other bears were known only by hearsay. There on the Islands we dis- 
cover some of its best illustrations, in argillite carvings. 

These small carvings were made from a slate-like mineral soft enough to be 
carved like wood. The right quality of this mineral, black or grey, is found in 
one quarry only, close to Skidegate, in the center of the island. The use of 
argillite in native carving cannot be traced beyond 1825, when the earliest 
known specimens were secured by Scouler, and later given to the Musée 
d'Histoire naturelle in Paris. From the beginning all such carvings were made 
for sale to white seamen and visitors. At no time and nowhere on the Islands 
did Bear Mother assume a totemic character; incidents from the myth were 
never depicted on Haida totem poles. 

The incidents in Bear Mother selected by the Haida illustrators differ from 
those in favor for totemic representation among the Tsimsyan. Haida il- 
lustrations mostly bring out the earlier incidents in the story: 1) the capture 
of the disrespectful young berry-picker by the two spirit Grizzlies; 2) the 
marriage of, and supernatural relationship between, Woman and Bear; 3) 
the childbirth and the nursing of cubs by their now human-like mother. 

All these argillite carvings, in so far as we know, come from the hands of 
four leading carvers of the Haida: Skaoskeay, of Skidegate (circa 1880), 
Charles Edensaw (1834?-1924), Walter King-ego (circa 1900), and possibly 
Chapman, the Cripple. It is difficult to identify a few pieces as either by 
Edensaw or King-ego. 

The capture of the berry picker by the Grizzlies is best illustrated by a 
splendid group carved in the round (9” X 5"), presumably by King-ego (Plate 
5). As seen from one side, the berry picker looks frightened. Still standing, 
she struggles and cries, while the bears hold her body fast between their paws 
or bite at her arm. On the other side, the attention centers on the young 
woman lying down sideways, her eyes closed in agony, her hand clutching the 
right paw of one of the bears. 

Of equal merit, the second group of the same three figures, by Edensaw, 
is produced in high relief on the side of a box (13”X7") (Plate 6). The flat 
background is decorated with conventional designs of eyes and wing and tail 
feathers. A band of incised godroons, typical of Edensaw’s manner, frames the 
parallelogram. Here the berry picker, lying on her back with her legs spread 
out and her hands in the mouths of the animals, is attacked from both sides. 


12 


2 Both these carvings form part of the National Museum of Canada’s collections. 
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The expression of her face, while showing her fright, is less anguished than in 
King-ego’s carving, perhaps because Edensaw made her eyes round with the 
help of a pair of compasses, as was usual with him, whereas King-ego, a 
younger and more realistic carver, traced them freehand. 

A third group in the same form and approximate size as the first, also to 
be attributed to King-ego, is preserved in the ethnographic museum in the 
building for Pathology at McGill University (Plate 7). Of a mixed nature, 
perhaps only two out of three figures illustrate semi-realistically the Bear 
Mother myth. Here the young woman is being approached sideways by her 
supernatural husband—in a peculiar type of sex relationship familiar in 
Asia. 

A fourth group, also carved in the round by King-ego, and of similar dimen- 
sions (at the Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C.), shows, juxtaposed, the 
berry picker and the Bear in two different attitudes (Plate 8). Two other fig- 
ures seem to bring out the episode of the brothers’ hunting for their lost sister 
and discovering her in the Grizzlies’ den. Here the hunter holds up a magic 
wand, presumably aimed at the animal, and the young woman clasps her 
child on her bosom. This is one of the most remarkable achievements in 
argillite work. In one of the first two pairs, Bear and woman, the Bear lies 
on its back holding up the woman whose face is upwards, his head between 
her legs. This represents an exotic type of sex relationship also familiar in 
Asia. In the other pair, the sitting Bear, after the capture of the berry picker, 
bites the body of his victim crosswise; her head and feet are limp and dan- 
gling. 

In such treatments by King-ego and Edensaw it is obvious that the artists 
were playing up their subject with fancy and inspiration. In so doing, they 
disclose significantly the Asiatic sources of their culture. Their work here 
reaches the peak of Haida art of any form. And we must remember that it 
belongs to our time, from about 1880 onward. 

Three more groups of unsurpassed power illustrate other episodes in the 
mystic tale. One of these is by Edensaw and the two others by King-ego— 
the two leading masters in the plastic art of the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Edensaw resorted to various media, whereas King-ego confined himself to 
argillite. 

In the first group, by Edensaw (Plate 9), the unusual form of the block is 
intermediate between that of a stubby totem pole and a panel-like ensemble 
resting on a square beveled base, which is glued on (Collection of the Na- 
tional Museum of Canada). Here two Grizzlies stand on top of each other, 
facing sideways in the same direction. The captured berry picker, half swal- 
lowed by the lower animal, seems to be dying, head fallen back, eyes closed, 
one arm dropping, the other held within the Bear’s left paw. The Raven and 
twin Frog group crowning the top, while seemingly outside the subject, al- 
lude to it: the Raven, in the manner of the Grizzlies just described, holds two 
frogs dangling on both sides of its bill. The carver wanted to convey totemic 
symbols of his own; the Raven no less than the Grizzlies were among his 
family totems—here reunited. 

The two other composite groups in the round, by King-ego, are of splendid 
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quality (Plate 10). They bring out domestic scenes in the home life of the 
supernatural pair and their offspring. If the episode of the capture reappears 
once more, it only shares half or a third of the total ensemble. In one (Cun- 
ningham collection, seen at the Prince Rupert Museum) the berry-picker’s 
body dangles from the mouth of the Bear or it is held (already covered with 
fur) in the lap of the other Bear. In the other (at the Provincial Museum, 
Victoria), one Bear, standing on the head of its bigger brother, approaches 
the berry picker from behind, in a type of sex relationship familiar in India 
(the sacred cow and bull posture) (Plate 11). 

In these last groups sex relationship is candidly exposed in two contrasting 
ways. One way current in Europe and in Asia shows the horizontal position ; 
the other, peculiar to Asia, to native Australia and presumably also to 
Melanesia, shows the erect position with hands at the neck and the legs of 
the female resting on the hips of the male. This latter detail, like so many 
others, points to a past cultural contact between Asia and northwestern 
America. 

In the same group, consisting of four juxtaposed double figures we find, 
frontwise, the young wife of the Grizzly nursing one of her cubs on her lap. 
Inasimpler group at the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York (Plate 12), we see the young mother, whose lower lip is adorned 
by the labret of distinction, holding at her breast one of the cubs, while the 
other, sideways, awaits its turn. 

Another group of three (at the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, New York), also by King-ego, represents the berry picker, now 
under the form of a female Grizzly, giving birth to a child (Plate 11, top). The 
mother, in birth pangs, is assisted by two Grizzlies holding her arms and 
keeping open the Cesarean slit in her body. The theme of miraculous birth 
(from under the arm, or mid-body, or from the thigh, of ancient mythologies) 
here recurs under a new aspect. 

A famous Bear Mother in argillite, a few inches in diameter, is treasured 
at the National Museum at Washington (Plate 13). Collected on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands by J. G. Swan in 1883, and described in his report as having 
been “‘carved by Skaowskeay”’ (of Skidegate), it is the earliest known Bear 
Mother in existence, and the most striking, because of its bold originality 
and expression. Quite realistic, it is tempered by a touch of stylization, as in 
the Haida art of the best period after 1870.44 Bear Mother, here in human 
form and wearing a labret in her lower lip, is writhing in torment, while her 
impetuous child-like cub is suckling her breast. 

The supernatural offspring and mother crown the set of Haida argillite 


13 For a close study of this cultural feature, involving four different types of sex relationship 
which—surprisingly enough—presumably spread to Northwestern America along the migration 
route of the Aleutian Islands, see Le Livre de |’Amour de I’Orient, traité hindou de l’amour 
conjugal. Introduction et notes par B. de Villeneuve (Paris, 1912), 158 ff.: the sitting position 
for both participants, also usual among the primitive Aruntas of Central Australia, is called 
“upapad-asana”’; the ‘‘dhenuka-vyanta-bandha” (sacred cow and bull posture) shows the male 
approaching from behind. Etc. 

4 Marius Barbeau, How the Raven Stole the Sun (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 3rd Series, Section 2, 38: 59-69, 1944) 66-8. 
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carvings, illustrating a unique narrative of northern mythology. But the 
specimens described here are only samples from a series of such carvings now 
deposited in museums or in existence elsewhere. 


Bear Mother and her Cubs is an important theme not only because of its 
vital incorporation in Northwest Coast art, but no less for its significance in 
a complex cultural growth now covering the globe. This growth embraces 
such basic motifs as: 

1. The mystic union between a spirit or a divinity and a human being for 
the procreation of offspring, which offspring shares in both the supernatural 
and natural attributes of his parents, and becomes an intermediary or inter- 
cessor between two worlds; 

2. The self-sacrifice and the immolation of a supernatural being for the 
benefit or salvation of a clan, a tribe, or mankind; 

3. The communion or sacrament of partaking reverently, after self-puri- 
fication, of the sacred flesh of the immolated supernatural being; 

4. Atonement, rituals, offerings and prayers addressed by representatives 
of human society below to the powers above. 

The motif of mystic union between two beings, one supernatural or divine, 
the other human, and the mystic procreation of a child belonging by nature 
to both parents, need not be stressed here. It is well-known in Asia, and has 
spread beyond the borders of ancient civilization in Asia to the wild expanse 
of the north, beyond forest into tundra, across Bering Strait into North 
America, during the last stages of prehistory. 

The Grizzly Bears overtaking the berrypicker of the Tsimsyan were no 
common animals, but spirits. They could hear blasphemy at a great distance, 
and were offended by disrespect or impiety. They assumed human form and 
were mistaken for ordinary men. Then the young woman, unaware, became 
a spirit and was united to a spirit procreator, to give birth to children that 
changed form at will, now being bear-like, then human. Her offspring were 
agents of good will between the mighty Grizzly spirits who withhold success in 
the bear hunt or, if respectfully dealt with, allow themselves to be slaughtered 
to feed their earthly protégés. 

Dr. Hallowell, in his comprehensive review of the evidence widely scattered 
over the northern parts of Asia and America, mentions that the Laplanders 
call the slain bear, if a male, ‘‘sacred man,” and if a female, “‘sacred virgin.” 
They try to transfer the power and strength of the dead animal to the hunt- 
er’s household. 

The theme of mystic fertilization or immaculate conception is familiar in 
Asia; it also occurs on the Northwest Coast of America. For instance, the 
divine Raven at one time, at the beginning of this continent, chose to be re- 
born as an Indian child from the womb of the virgin daughter of an old hali- 
but fisherman of the Queen Charlotte Islands. To accomplish this he took 
the form of a salal leaf on a wild berry bush, and was plucked and swallowed 
by a maiden who became pregnant and gave birth to him who was to dis- 


% Hallowell, Bear Ceremonialism 100-101. 
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cover the fire ball in the lodge of the fisherman and make it into the sun in 
the sky.’ 

The themes of self-sacrifice and immolation are even more widespread and 
deeply rooted on at least three continents. 

When the Grizzly, in spite of his superior powers, chose to be killed by the 
Tsimsyan hunters or to be caught in their simple snares set on his mountain 
trail, he was voluntarily sacrificing himself to the future welfare of the human 
hunters, his protégés, who were to use him as their clan totem or as a heraldic 
symbol on their totem poles. The Ensnared Bear on the pole of Arteeh at 
Kitwanga was crucified as it were for the salvation of his chosen clan among 
the Tsimsyan. But before dying he exacted from the hunters definite atone- 
ment and propitiation. Two sacred songs, formulated by himself before his 
death, were to be repeated reverently over the remains of each bear falling 
to the spears or the snares of his clan confederates. 

These are primitive reminiscences of mystic ideas and rituals far more de- 
veloped among advanced nations in Asia. Of this Dr. Hallowell’s study pro- 
vides many instances. For examples: 

The Ural-Altaic peoples of Siberia consider it a sin to pronounce the actual 
name of the bear. They call it ‘“‘grandfather,’’ ‘beloved uncle,”’ ‘‘lord,” 
“worthy old man,”’ ‘‘good father.’”!”7 So do other tribes over a wide area. They 
vary the invocation to: ‘‘the Master,’’ ‘‘Illustrious.”” The Indo-Europeans 
add, “golden friend of fen and forest.”’ 

At the eastward end of the area of diffusion we find the Téte-de-Boule 
Indians of Lake St. John calling the Bear ‘‘grandfather’”’ and requesting it to 
“allow itself to be killed.’’"® The Thompson River Indians petition the bear 
‘not to be angry with the hunter nor fight with him.”” The Lamut in Siberia 
pray, ‘‘Do not frighten us! Die of your own choice.”’ 

After the animal’s death at the hands of his allies of the Plateau and Mac- 
kenzie areas in the Northwest, a ‘‘mourning-song”’ is chanted. The Lillooet, 
as reported by James Teit, sing: “Oh, thou greatest of all animals, thou man 
of animals, now my friend, thou art dead. May thy mystery make all other 
animals like women when I hunt them! May they follow thee and fall an 
easy prey to me!”’ Similar songs are found among the Lapps.’® 

In Eurasia (Siberia and Northern Europe) the bear festival is the occasion 
“for a very elaborate socio-religious event... .’’ And the “bear ceremonial- 
ism reaches its peak in the Amur-Gulf of Tartary region. . . .’’*° 

The Koriak of northeastern Siberia, after they have danced around the 
dead bear and entreated it not to be angry, cut up its meat and, placing some 
of it on a wooden platter, pass it around to the attendants, saying, ‘Eat, 
friend!’’24 


® Marius Barbeau, How the Raven Stole the Sun 60. 
7 Hallowell, Bear Ceremonialism 45-51. 

18 Idem. 53-4. 

9 Idem. 59-60. 

20 Idem. 81. 

*1 Idem. 84. 
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Finally, the Finns, in similar rituals, sing poems to the “‘lord of the forest:” 


The Illustrious is coming, 

Pride and beauty of the forest, 

’Tis the Master come among us, 

Covered with his friendly fur-robe. 
Welcome, Otso,” welcome, light-foot, 
Welcome, Loved-one from the glenwood!* 


The Lapps cook the bear meat in a specially erected hut, to which the 
women are not admitted. ... The males stayed three days here... . After 
entering the hut they sang songs of joy and thanks to the animal that had 
allowed them to return to safety.*4 

The Sakhalin Ainus, at the edge of Bering Sea next to Alaska, pray the 
spirit of the bear who has sacrificed itself for them: ‘You will ask God to 
send us, for the winter, plenty of otters and sables, and for the summer, 
seals and fish in abundance.” 

At this stage of development, we reach the threshold of temple, altar, 
symbolic sacrifice, confession and communion, in a world-wide belief that 
embraces primitive and civilized man alike, in a sweeping upsurge from daily 
reality to spiritual idealism and worship. 


National Museum of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 


2 Here Dr. W. H. Alexander, president of Section II, Royal Society, drew attention to the 
striking similarity between the Bear Mother myth and the myth of Odysseus and the Cyclops 
Polyphemus as interpreted by some scholars, Odysseus being identified as the Bear Otus, or one 
of two giants of that name. As the names Otus of the Greeks, and Otso of the Finns may be 
fundamentally the same word, they may form part of a common mythological concept widely 
diffused in Europe and Asia, and even beyond, in Northwestern America. More surprising still 
is the realization that the radical for grizzly bear in the Na-Déné languages of Northwestern 
America seems also to be identical. For the Tlingit of southern Alaska, it is Huts! See John R. 
Swanton, Social Condition, Beliefs, and Linguistic Relationship of the Tlingit Indians (Twenty- 
Sixth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 391-485, 1908) 476. For the Haida it is 
Huadji. Among the Dénés (Emile Petitot, Déné-Dindjé) it is, variously according to the dia- 
lects: Ot’elsas, Yutic, satcho, sasdji.... 

23 Hallowell, Bear Ceremonialism 97. 

* Idem. 103. Thanks to Dr. Hallowell for these extracts from his valuable study! 

6 Idem. 125. 











PLATE 1 (left). The Ensnared Grizzly Bear, a totem pole of Kitwanga, on 





the Skeena river, carved over sixty years ago by Tewalas. 

PLATE 2 (right). The Bear Mother totem pole, at Angyeda, on the lower 
Nass river, about ninety years old, carved by Yaragwenohs. Now in the 
Musée de l'Homme, Paris. 








PLATE 3 (left). The totem pole of Disappeared of Salmon-Creek, standing 
in the village of Gitwinlkul of the Gitksan. Carved about sixty vears ago, by 
Hiesem-Hlivawn. 

PLATE 4 (right). Another pole of Bear Mother at Kitwanga, carved by 
Hlamee, about 1goo. 











PLATE 5. The berry picker being captured by two young Grizzlies. Argillite 
carving (9” wide), presumably by Walter King-ego, a Haida carver of the 
northern Queen Charlotte Islands. (National Museum of Canada. ) 
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PLATE 6 (top). The capture of the berry picker carved in high relief (13” 
by Charles Edensaw, of Massett, Queen Charlotte Islands. (National 


Ww icle 
Museum of Canada.) 
PLATE 7 (bottom). 


‘ 


The two figures to the right are of the berry picker and 
one of her Grizzly captors. Carving in argillite by King-ego. (McGill Univer- 


sity Museum.) 








PLate 8 (left). Another argillite carving by King-ego. Also represents the 
capture of the young woman; to the right, the hunter spotting the den of the 
bear in the mountains; and the young woman with one of her children. 





Provincial Museum, Victoria. ) 
PLATE 9 (right). The capture of the berry picker by the two Grizzlies; the 
voung woman's head droops out of the mouth of the lower Grizzly. Carved 
about 1884 in argillite, by Charles Edensaw. (National Museum of Canada.) 











PLATE 10. Composite group (opposite sides) in argillite representing three 
episodes of the Bear Mother myth. Carved by King-ego, about 1go0o0. (Cun- 
ningham collection, Prince Rupert, British Columbia. ) 














PLATE 11. Two composite groups in argillite. (Above) Scene of child birth 
(Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York.) (Below to 
the right) Capture of the young woman. (Provincia: Museum, Victoria, British 


Columbia. ) 











PLATE 12 (top). The berry picker with her cubs. (Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, New York.) 

PLATE 13. The famous carving of Bear Mother, a few inches in diameter, 
collected by J. G. Swan, in 1883. Carved by Skaoskeay, of Skidegate, Queen 
Charlotte Islands. (National Museum, Washington. 
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A KAROK ORPHEUS MYTH 
By A. L. KROEBER 


Among some fifty Karok myths which I have recorded at one time or 
another, the one presented here is of interest as being of the Orpheus type, 
though in reverse: two women follow a man and fail completely to bring him 
back. 

The story also has appeal in expressing certain sentiments characteristically 
pervading the Northwest California native culture: intense and minute at- 
tachment to familiar spots, regret and nostalgia, a desire for a small, compact, 
closed, and unchanging world. The climax of poignancy is probably reached 
when the long dead old woman asks the newcomers how it is at her birthplace, 
and whether they are still doing there as they used to. The definiteness of 
feeling tone has probably helped the story develop the degree of literary form 
which it shows. 

The tale has not been reported from the Hupa, and I have inquired enough 
into the folklore of the Yurok to be sure that it is not told by that people. 
In fact, the corresponding Yurok “Orpheus” story has a man follow his 
sweetheart and break ‘‘Charon’s’’ canoe. 

The two Karok versions recorded agree closely—about as closely as in my 
experience two tellings of a tale by the same Yurok or Karok are likely to 
agree. The first version was told me by Little Ike, so called from his stature, 
aman in his forties in 1902, living by the fall in the Klamath, below the mouth 
of the Salmon river, which has since been named Ike’s Falls after him. The 
second version is from a very old man living four miles upstream from Kati- 
min across the Klamath, whom I identified at the time—also in 1902—only 
as Dick Richard’s father-in-law. I have added as germane an “‘actual’’ ac- 
count of return from the land of the dead narrated by Ike. 

John P. Harrington has published a version of this tale which is a marked 
variant from my two. Its similarities and differences are listed at the end of 
this paper. 

The background of the culture has been described in the Handbook of the 
Indians of California, chapters 1-5.! Of particular relevance is the World 
Renewal or World Re-establishment Rite at Katimin which the Karok, in 
speaking English, call ‘‘New Years.” The geography is shown in Plate 22 of 
that monograph: Katimin in the left foreground, with the Klamath roaring 
in front of it; the little peak A?u?ich (Sugarloaf) where the hawk Aikneich 
still nests, in the right middle; and beyond, the long ridge up which the dead 
travel five days to their final destination.? 

The bird that guides the girls is variously called Aikneich, Aikneichan, or 
Aikirén. His described habits correspond to those of the Prairie falcon; but 
this species not ranging so far north, I have assumed that the duck hawk is 
meant. The Yurok call this bird Kerernit, and know that he still nests on 


‘ Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 78, 1925. 
* Plate 12, top, shows the house and sweathouse of the World Renewal below which the 
girls slept in the brush with their lover. In Plate 6, top, Ike the informant is fishing at the foot 
of the falls, 
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A?u?ich. They have a saga of his feuds and wanderings from the coast up 
through the Yurok stretch of the Klamath to A?u’ich. This tale I have re- 
corded, but it is too long to reproduce in the present connection. Several 
pieces of it are given by Waterman in the topographic detail of his Yurok 
Geography.* 

Why there should be a pair of girl lovers is not wholly clear. In actual life, 
I believe that Karok-Yurok attitude would be antagonistic toward being 
sweethearts simultaneously. Possibly the idea is a device to heighten or indi- 
cate passionateness of attachment. 


VERSION I 


Two sisters lived at Katimin. A good-looking young man there was the 
one they were in love with. It was in the brush downhill from the sacred 
sweathouse that they slept with him, he lying in the middle. Then in mid- 
summer the young man died and the girls cried. For a month they both cried, 
lying there where they had lain with him nightly. 

Then Aikneich was sorry for them. Every year in summer he went away 
from there, from where he lived on A?u?ich, and took his young, up the ridge 
to Arutanah. So he said to the two girls: ‘It is nearly time for me to take 
away my children: in ten days I must go. Make yourselves ten skirts of maple- 
bark,‘ for it is very brushy on the way; and I will take you along.” So they 
made dresses; and in ten days, when they had them finished, Aikneich said: 
“Sleep here again tonight; for I must start in the morning. I will call to you 
early, and my children will call too.” 

Then in the morning the Aikneich were crying loudly, flying about, ready 
to go; and the girls got up and followed them. The Aikneich flew a distance 
and waited, flew on again and waited, for the young women to come up. That 
is how they went up the ridge, far up. When they slept for the night on the 
way, they had worn out a dress each. In the morning they went on again, 
and at night each of them had worn out another dress. 

For five days they went; then they saw a woman sitting by the path. She 
said: ‘‘Ayuki,® you have come?” She looked white and soft like buckskin, for 
she had no bones. ‘‘Here they have none,”’ she said. “‘And how is it at Kati- 
min? Do they still make New Year there?”’ Each spot she asked about, they 
would tell her: ‘‘It is as it used to be.’’ And she said: “Alas, that is where I 
lived and helped* them make New Year!” 

And she said: ‘‘Those who die leave everything here: their clothes, and 
what they carry, and their bones too.” So, looking around, the two girls saw 
heaps of baskets and clothing and other things. 

Now they went on with Aikneich, and reaching a house, they entered in. 


* University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 16: 177- 
314, 1920. See 233, note 9; 246, 4; 247, 9. 

* Maple-bark skirts were worn by women shamans, adolescent girls, and perhaps on special 
occasions like this. The standard woman's skirt was a “hip-dress”’ of fringed skin. 

* Ayuki, or Ayekwl, a greeting, also a farewell, international in the region. It was adopted 
by the Whites, possibly originated by them. 

® Assisted ritually: Kidavan—cf. note 19. 
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The girls went only into the woodshed,’ for those there did not like to see 
those who had their bones. Now they got ready to dance there, and Aikneich 
said: ‘When you see them beginning to dance, stand behind the men kneeling 
at the end of the line, those who will walk back and forth® carrying the ob- 
sidians.”” It was one of these dancers who was their lover. As he stood up to 
dance, the girl tried to seize him from behind, but she could not: he was like 
nothing, for he was boneless. Then the one at the other end tried to take hold 
of him, and then the first one again. So when he kneeled down once more,* she 
said to him: ‘‘Come with me!”’ But he said: ‘“‘No. I cannot, for I have no 
bones; only thin elder’ stalks." And the other girl begged him: ‘‘Come with 
me!”’ but he told her the same. 

Then they went into the house, and saw a very old woman there. ‘‘Alas, 
how is it with Katimin? Do they still do as they used to?’’" she asked. “‘Yes,”’ 
they told her. Then she said to them: ‘‘You had better go back: he will not 
go with you, for he has no bones; and you do not want to stay here.” 

They heard many dances going on there. And they saw salmon drying, and 
the smoke rising. And the old woman stripped off for them a piece, a small 
piece, of salmon from the backbone. ‘‘When you return,” she said, “if you 
hear that someone has died, rub a bit of it on his lips: he will get well. As long 
as you keep this, no one will die; but when it is used up, they will die again.” 

Now they started back; for Aikneich had said to them: ‘“‘When I call, be 
ready.”’ The same day that they had arrived, they started to return; for Aik- 
neich had left his brood there at Arutanah. Then they came again to where 
the old woman sat by the path, and went on back down the ridge. For five 
days they traveled, wearing out a dress a day, and sleeping at night. 

Ten days after they went they came back to Katimin. Then Aikneich flew 
up to where he lived on A?u?ich, and did not speak to them any longer. 

Now somebody died, and they rubbed a tiny bit of the dry salmon on his 
lower lip and he became alive again. Upriver and downriver, among the Hupa 
and the Tolowa, everywhere people had the salmon rubbed on them and lived. 
For a long time no one died in the world. 


VERSION II 


In the middle of the world, at Katimin, grew two girls and a young man. 
They were both in love with him, for he was good-looking. Both of them slept 
with him: each for half a night. He liked fun and would go to dance; then he 
would come to sleep between them. 

Now all at once he was gone; he had died. Then they both cried every 
morning as they went uphill to gather firewood. Now Aikneich” saw them as 


’ This is within the house, a narrow room partitioned off from the main part, and extending 
from the door across the front of the house. 

* In front of the line of dancers holding deerskins on poles. 

* After passing across three times, the pair of dancers crouch or kneel again while awaiting 
two more repeats. 

10 Yuhash. 

“ Ayuki, hétkich Ka'timin, vomnikivuru-kupiti? 

® “Aikneich or Aikneichan or Aikirén.” He is varyingly called by the first or last name in 
this version. 
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he looked down from the top of A?u?ich. He is fierce: he will attack anything. 
There is only one of him in the world, one together with his mate; and they 
are really humans. Now he thought they would never see him again, their 
sweetheart, and he was sorry for the two girls, as he flew about everywhere 
and kept seeing them. So he flew across to where they were sitting, and said: 
‘“‘Alas, you are crying because you will never see him again. But I know where 
he is. I have been there, because I have been everywhere. It is where I take 
my young.” 

That is how there are only the two of them here in this world," he and his 
wife: because when they have raised their young, they take them away. They 
were people then; but when human beings came into the world and scared 
off the earlier ones,* Aikneich said he would be that. 

And he said to them: “I must start in this month of August. That is when 
I always take away my young to that place where people go underground, 
and where they forever dance every kind. When I travel there we can go 
together. But it is a long way, so you must get ten maple-bark skirts each. 
You will need five going and five coming back.” 

So they went together up the ridge Asha?-uyikyindch," starting out from 
the upriver side of what is now"? Fred’s place, right next to Salmon rivet 
mouth. The girls heard a noise as of talking, and saw gray birds, Aikirén’s 
young. 

Then after five days they came to the top of the ridge. From here a good 
trail went down to Arutanah-iti'® where the dead were. Aikneich left the 
girls here. 

“Wait for me here,” he said, ‘I will come back tonight.”’ 

Then they saw a dance place across the river and the various regalia being 
hung up there: deerskins, and woodpecker-scalp bands, and everything else. 
When it was beginning to be dark a little, Aikirén returned and started to 
take them downhill. Then there was an old woman, an old woman who had 
been Kiavan'® at Katimin. And she asked, ‘‘How is it at Katimin? Do they 
still do everything as they used to?’’ And Aikirén said, ‘‘Yes, they do it. But 
now two girls are following me, coming down the ridge. They are sorry for their 
sweetheart, and I am bringing them in tonight.” 

““Yes?’’ she said. ‘‘Where are they from?”’ 

“From the middle of the world, where you are from,”’ he told her. 

Then they started the Deerskin dance there. It was dark now and Duck- 
hawk got the girls and brought them into the house. He said to them, ‘“They 
are about to begin: already they are dressing themselves. I will take you over 
to where it is.” 

Then a blind old woman said, ‘I smell real people.’’?° “‘Hush,”’ said Aikirén, 

‘8s “This world” of the Karok-Hupa-Yurok culture, but also, in effect, the world. 

‘ The pre-human instituters: ikhareya in Karok, kihfnnai in Hupa, wége in Yurok. 

6 Viz. the duck-hawk. 

16 See note 1. 

17 In 1902. 

18 Arutanah in version I. 

1® Girl assistant of the formulist. 

20 Moéuhu yash-ara. 
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“be silent! Let no one know!” So the old woman said: ‘‘Cover them up with 
old dresses in the corner of the house.”’ 

Then she asked them, “How is it there now? How are they doing? Is every- 
thing still arranged right? How did you come here?” 

So they told her everything, as it was, and she said, ‘‘Yes, you are keeping 
it. Nothing is spoiled. Everything is still as it was. Yes, everything is well in 
the world.” 

Then Aikirén told them: “I will put you in the corners of the house.” Your 
sweetheart is one of the two who dance in front of the line with head feathers, 
carrying a fisher skin and a big blade.” 

Then as he came to one end of the line, the girl there tried to seize him. And 
at the other end, the other one tried to catch him. For a long time they tried. 
Aikirén said, ‘I have brought you into the house; but you cannot hold him.” 
The old woman said: ‘“‘No, you never will be able to catch him. He is only a 
shadow” now. It is too bad: you came a long way. And I am sorry for you, 
but you must go in the morning.’”’ Aikirén said, ‘‘Yes, I always leave early in 
the morning.” 

Then the old woman gave them a little piece of dried dog-salmon.* ‘‘That 
which I will give you, do not lose it; and when you get home, do not waste it; 
but rub a tiny bit on the mouth of those who die.” 

So they took the piece of dried salmon and started back. As they went 
along, Aikirén was altogether human: he looked like a man, not like a bird. 
But when they were nearly home, well down the ridge, he was a bird again. 
The girls saw him now, a duck-hawk flying off to A?u?ich. So they came 
home. 

Then before long someone died, somewhere, and the girls thought, ‘“‘Let us 
try it: she said he would revive.’”’ So they put a bit on the dead person’s 
mouth and he began to breathe again. Thus all along the [Klamath] river it 
filled up with people, and at Hupa, and everywhere else; because whenever 
anyone died they put a piece of the dried salmon backbone on his mouth. 
So nearly everywhere the world was filled up with people. But when the 
salmon was used up, they all began to die again. 


III. A MODERN HAPPENING 


Once a doctor woman was killed secretly. They looked for her for five days, 
and found her in the brush near Stanshaw’s. She was not quite dead: breath- 
ing a little and not yet stiff. So they carried her to her home. For ten days she 
remained this way, just breathing faintly. Then her eyes opened, but she did 
not talk; not for a month. Therefore she came to be called Chanéchan, “lying 
long.” 

After she could speak again, people asked what had happened to her. She 
said, ‘‘I was killed. Two men choked me. When I died, I did not know it: 


t The Deerskin dance is always performed outdoors. The Yurok make several of their Jump- 
ing dances indoors, but the pair of blade-carriers crossing in front of the line belong to the Deer- 
skin dance. 

2 Pikship. 

3 Sufiruhap. 
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I seemed to be asleep. When I awoke, it was as if I could look downhill and 
saw many people. There was a large yellow-pine, standing alone, a dry stump 
without limbs. All the dead people brushed against it as they went by. I saw 
two trails forking there. One went downriver, the other straight downhill, 
The first trail was not good: those who went along it were poor, men without 
sense, such as do not aid in making New Year. A man there told me not to 
take this trail. He said, “The people who go downriver live poorly: they eat 
only hook-billed salmon. Take the other path: it is good; those who help at 
New Year go there.’ This downhill trail was like a ditch, it was worn so deep. 
I went down it. 

“Looking about, I saw that the country was yellow, very flat, full of people; 
and across the river were also many people, and there were their houses. Now 
they crossed to the side where I was, and danced. Then I saw all kinds: here 
a War dance, there a Girl’s dance.* then a Jumping dance, and here a Deer- 
skin dance. And there was gambling going on; and a fish weir: I saw the sal- 
mon, and they were good. There were many duck-hawks flying about. And I 
heard much noise, from all the valuables ringing as they shook them in the 
dances. 

“Then a man came down to the river on the other side: I knew him; he 
had died before me. He struck me with his pakér* and said, ‘Do not come 
across: go back!’ I said, ‘I like this place.’ But he said, ‘Go back! It is not good. 
And do not look back: go straight uphill and do not look down.’ 

“So I started back. All of them were shaking their dance valuables and 
shouting and singing and shooting at marks with their bows.” But I went up 
on the ridge and over it without looking back. That is what happened when I 
died.” 

This woman was the grandmother of a living woman, of Nancy, who lives 
below and across the river from Brizard’s store at Somes Bar.?’ There still 
are aged people who have seen her.** She was a doctor, neither very young nor 
old. The two men tried to murder her because they had offered her pay to 
doctor a sick relative, but she would not go, and the person died, and they 
held her responsible. 

She said also that from the lone yellow-pine she saw, far upriver, a moun- 
tain entirely red. From then on she could never look at anything red: it made 
her dizzy; nor at the Milky Way. 


IV. THE HARRINGTON VERSION 


The Harrington version,?® from Phoebe Maddux of Ishipishrihak opposite 


* Karok, Hupa, Tolowa, and Wiyot dance for a girl’s puberty, the Yurok observe the rite 
privately. 

% A stick used by men for spreading and beating their hair dry after the sweathouse and 
bath. 

2 Dancing, gambling, shooting at target, love making, are the conventional ‘good times” 
at gatherings, but the Karok and Yurok are puritanical and often fail to mention the last. 

27 That is, where the store was in 1902, before the highway and vehicle bridge were built. 

28 The event might thus be dated perhaps 1840-50. 

29 Karuk Indian Myths, Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 107, 1932. The story is 
No. 12 (31-4), Karuk text and English. 
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Katimin, is undoubtedly the same tale, but shows actually more divergences 
than correspondences. 

Common to the three versions: Sleep near river at edge of town (Yuxtuyrup); 
Aikren talks to, offers to take; ten bast dresses; worn out; dead lovers dance 
in front of Deerskin dance line; girls cannot seize; told to return, given salmon 
backbone meat to rub on mouth; no death for a time. 

Not in Kroeber versions: Go to “Indian heaven;’’®® two heroes, both die; 
deer marrowfat to paint with, for subsistence on way;*! one year away seems 
one night ;*4 moral, people do not die of grief. 

Not in Harrington version: Mourn where slept, or while gathering firewood 
(vs. graveyard); Aikneich pities; takes children along; fly about, ahead, wait; 
follow up ridge; on way five nights; downhill (or underground in 11) to Aru- 
tinah; old woman; second old woman; boneless and white; elder stalks for 
bones; leave bones and clothes; ‘‘How is it at Katimin?”’; was ritual assistant 
there; ‘‘smell real people’; girls hide in woodshed; covered with dresses; 
Deerskin dance indoors; lover speaks to them; many kinds of dances and fun. 

It is clear that my two versions represent a single tradition, Harrington's 
version a distinct tradition, probably further differentiated by time. The nar- 
rator of 11 must have been born close to 1830; he did not know enough English 
to tell the story to me directly. Most of the collection of which Harrington’s 
tale forms part is episodic—brief stories with a point or humorous twist or 
moral. They are good Karok folklore—I was told several of them in 1901-02 
—but they are from the parts of it which might be told to children to instruct 
them and which would be likely to survive as living bits among accultured 
Indians after the mythology as a whole, with its reference to origins and the 
world scheme, was decaying. Harrington’s version shows a certain pallidness, 
due to omission of items which have lost their affective reference. 

I have several times secured Yurok tales first in English and then in Yurok 
text given in unhampered dictation into a phonograph. On translation of the 
latter and comparison with the version directly Englished by the interpreter, 
there were always discrepancies of substance; beyond which, the text usually 
contained more repetitions, the direct Englishing more items not found in the 
other version. 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


3° T suspect this term is not a literal translation, like the body of the text, but that the in- 
formant did not mention the name of the place, just as she did not localize it, and that Harring- 
ton put “heaven” into the title to indicate “‘abode of the dead,” not ‘‘sky.” In that case there 
would be no positive divergence. 

* Both items recur in Karok or Yurok folklore. 








THE “NAGELTONNE”; ITS USES IN HISTORY AND FOLKTALE 
By ELEANOR SUSAN PAGE 


Of the variety of death-punishments occurring in Grimm’s Kinder- und 
Hausmarchen, one of the most imaginatively sadistic is that of the ‘“Nagel- 
tonne.”’ It demands that the victim be 


... completely stripped and placed in a barrel, studded on the inside with sharp 
nails, and that two white horses be harnessed to it [the barrel] which shall drag her 
through alley after alley until she is dead. 


Worthy of note is the fact, that, though such other modes of execution as 
breaking on the wheel, hanging, quartering, beheading, abandoning in a 
boat, burning, burying alive,? have, juridically, historical justification, the 
Nageltonne does not find recognition as a legal method of execution in any 
code of penal law. In the fairy tale, for instance, a mention of hanging and 
quartering may be purely reflecting what was, at one time, more or less fre- 
quent. The Nageltonne, however, appears to reflect specific, perhaps isolated, 
occurrences, which, nevertheless, attracted rather widespread attention. 
Written information (whether that of eyewitnesses or of practically con- 
temporaneous chroniclers) orally diffused, would account for the fact that, 
in the accessible fairy tales and legends, the styles of narration are markedly 
similar. This striking likeness is scarcely consonant with purely oral or tradi- 
tional diffusion. 

Reputedly the first victim to suffer death in a Nageltonne was Marcus 
Atilius Regulus (fl. c. 256 B.C.). Upon closer inspection, however, this nail- 
studded barrel resolves itself into a ‘“‘machina,”’ which in turn is a cupboard 
in which, incidentally, not Regulus, but two Carthaginians come to a painful 
end. According to Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopiadie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft,’ Regulus’s wife learned that her husband had died in 
Carthaginian captivity; and, supposing him to have perished from neglect, 
she determined to revenge herself upon two noble hostages under her care: 
‘‘ ... In order to revenge herself, she locked the Carthaginians into a small 
closet and deprived them of all nutrition.’ When Sempronius Tuditanus 
(consul 129 B.C.) tells the story, according to Aulus Gellius VII. 4. 1, a varia- 
tion is already in evidence: “ ... nobilissimos Poenorum captivos liberis 
Reguli a senatu deditos et ab his in armario murcibus praefixo destitutos 
eademque insomnia cruciatos interisse.’’* Several times, Cicero mentions 
Regulus; however, the tortures used to eliminate the Carthaginians, are now 


1 Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmirchen, No. 89 “. . . [the victim be] splitternackt ausgezogen 
und in ein Fass gesteckt wird, dass inwendig mit spitzen Nageln beschlagen ist, und zwei weisse 
Pferde . . . vorgespannt werden, die sie Gasse auf Gasse ab zu Tode schleifen.” 

2von Amira, Die germanischen Todesstrafen 86-164 (in Abhandlung, Philosophie-Phi- 
lologie, Akadamie der Wissenschaften, Munich, 31, 1915—1920). 

8 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft (Ed. 1894) 2: 
2089, No. 2. “‘Um sich zu richen sperrte sie die beiden Karthager in einen engen Raum und 
enthielt ihnen jede Nahrung vor.” 

* Pauly-Wissowa 2089, No. 2. 
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described as having been suffered by Regulus at the hands of his Carthaginian 
captors. In his speech against Piso, Cicero brings once to mind Regulus, 
“ .. quem Karthaginienses resectis palpebris in machina vigilando neca- 
verunt.... 5 Cicero, reputedly, often grew somewhat excited in his flights 
of oratory, and may, perhaps, not be altogether reliable in this instance. In 
none of his more sober moments, does Cicero mention such a ‘‘machina.”’ 


Cicero twice adds deprivation of all nutrition to deprivation of sleep; but only once 
does he roll up the torture-machine, and that, be it noted, in one of his speeches in 
which he always, without scruples, sacrified historical truth to oratorical effect.® 


Later Latin authors take their tone from Cicero's fanciful innovation. 

Later references to the use of a Nageltonne occur, but are not verifiable 
historically with any degree of certainty.”? In A.D. 1253, according to Mat- 
thaei de Griffonibus, Memoriale Historicum,* a Bolognese murderer suffered 
this torture: 

...eodem anno [i.e. A.D. 1253] quidam projecit in puteo S. Agnetis unuum suum 
nepotem: quapropter captus fuit, et positus fuit nudus in una vegete plena clodis 
puntatis, et ductus volgendo vegetem usque ad locum, ubi fuit decapitatus.° 


This account is, however, not contemporaneous, and the barrel is not the 
cause of death. 

In A.D. 1296, Gerrit van Velzen, assassin of Graf Floris V, is said to have 

been rolled in a barrel studded with nails for three days before being de- 
capitated on the wheel. Orlers, in his Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden (1641), 
recounts the event as follows: 
... Die van Leyden... hadden Gerrit van Velzen: die welcke boven eenich ander 
groote sware pynen aengedaen werde: want hij worde al levend ende naeckt in een 
tonne ghesloten, die met scharpe nagelen ende spyckeren vol geslogen was ende 
worde also alle die stede van Leyden door over alle de straten gherolt.!° 


Orlers cites as references principally Wilhelmus Procurator Egmondarum"™ 
and Beka.” Casparus Commelin in his Beschryvinge van Amsterdam (1693) 
has substantially the same account of the barrel-rolling episode; he differs 
with Orlers in that he states that ‘“‘...ende aldat hem ten negende lede 
aangink worde gedoot op een rad gezet. Ende veele worter uit den verdreven 
en verjaegt.’’ Commelin also disputes the truth of the barrel-rolling episode,“ 


opining that the “rolling’’ is a mistranslation of “‘rotatus’’: “‘. . . atque idem 
Gerardus inter acerba supplicia dire rotatus est.’ Commelin translates this 
passage: ‘‘...en deze Gerart is onder scherpe pijnigingen, wredelik op 
een rad geleit....’’ He adds: 


® Cicero, in Pisonem 43. 

6 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopiddie 2: 2091. 

7 von Amira, Die germanischen Todesstrafen 139. 

’ In: Muratori, Rerum italic. scriptores 18: 114. 

* Matthaei de Griffonibus, Memoriale historicum 114. 

‘° Orlers, Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden 315. 

\ Guilelmus procurator egmondarum, Chronicum comitum et nobilium Hollandiae. 
2 Beka, Chronicon de episcopis Ultrecietinis. 

‘S Commelin, Beschryvinge van Amsterdam 86. 

“ Idem 88. 
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A. Buchelius dit wil verstaan hebben: ‘Wat zihn dit nu voor scherpe pijnigen ge. 
weest? In een vat von spijkers geslagen gerolt volgens de verklaring van Heda.’ 


He proceeds then to cite as precedent of barrel-rolling the case of Regulus, 
in reference to whom he seems to have consulted only those Latin writers 
who, according to Pauly-Wissowa, suffered from a prodigal imagination.¥ 
Orlers, on the other hand, claims that Wilhelmus procurator and Melis Stoke 
were both eyewitnesses."* It is curious, however, that Melis Stoke in his 
Hollandtsche Riim-Kroniik makes no mention of a Nageltonne, though he 
treates the assassination episode otherwise fully enough."” 

According to v. Amira’s Die germanischen Todesstrafen, the Nageltonne 
was actually used in 1691: 


In Mecklenburg, in the year 1691, sentence was passed on asodomite and infanticide, 
that he was to be stripped naked and put into a barrel studded with small iron nails 
and to be rolled to the place of execution and afterwards burned."® 


In not one of these instances cited is the Nageltonne the final, death- 
bringing punishment. Its use is plainly a variation of ‘‘Schleifung.’’ Medieval 
executioners at times increased the pain of ultimate execution by preliminary 
torture. Rudolf His in his Strafrecht des deutschen Mittelalters states: 


Frequently, in the later Middle Ages, the death punishment is aggravated through 
preparatory measures. Such aggravations are partly provided for by law, partly only 
customary in practice. According to some codes, murderers, or, at least, qualified 
murderers, were dragged to the place of execution.!® 


It is to be inferred, therefore, that, though not preserved in penal codes, the 
Nageltonne may easily have exemplified the principle of ‘‘Verscharfung.” In 
the light of mediaeval punishments and tortures in general, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the sheer cruelty of the Nageltonne prevented its application. 

Probably the picturesqueness of the Nageltonne is responsible for its intro- 
duction into folk fiction as a means of disposing of a criminal. Other ways of 
execution being more common, and, through their everyday nature, perhaps 
appearing more merciful, the Nageltonne must have seemed the acme of 
finesse as a method of liquidation. This style of punishment was even post- 
humously wished on several individuals, who, according to history actually 
escaped its tortures. Of Gilles de Retz, Sebillot in his Folklore de France 
says: 


46 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopidie 2: 2091. 

16 Orlers Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden 315. 

17 Melis Stoke, Hollandtsche Riim-Kroniik 43-4. 

18 yon Amira, Die germanischen Todesstrafen 139. ‘In Mecklenburg erging iiber einen Sodo- 
miten und Kindermérder im J. 1691 das Fakultatsgutachten er solle ‘nackend in einem mit 
kleinen eysernen Nageln durchschlagenem Fass zum Gerichtsplatz gewilzet ... und nach- 
her . . verbrannt werden’.” 

1 Sehr oft wird im spateren Mittelalter die Todesstrafe durch Vorbereitungshandlungen 
verschaerft. Solche Verscharfungen sind zum Teil im Gesetze vorgesehen, zum Teil nur in der 
Praxis tiblich. Nach manchen Rechten werden Mérder oder wenigstens qualifizierte Mérder zur 
Richtstitte geschleift’’ (504). 
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...commes d’autres personnages méchants, il fut mis dans un tonneau rempli de 
pointes acérées, que l'on fit rouler du haut de la colline jusque dans la vallée,” 


though history tells, the Seigneur de Retz was burnt. Of an obscure saint, 
Sebillot states, ‘‘...St. Thyrses... [died]... ayant été roulé dans un 
tonneau garni d’instruments tranchants jusqu’éa la fontaine de Labru- 
guitre.... ’’** St. Thyrses is said, in Baring-Gould’s Lives of the Saints,” to 
have died from the effects of molten lead, poured down his back. According 
to the same source, Katherine of Sweden died a normal death,” though, ac- 
cording to the fragment of a ballad cited in Bolte-Polivka’s Anmerkungen zu 
den Kinder- u. Hausmirchen der Briider Grimm, “. . . de satte liten Karin i 
spiketunnan in. Och konungens sm4 venner de rullade henne kring.”* In Les 
petits Bollandistes, Vies des saints, the end of St. Udaut is described in the 
following words: 


... lorsque Valamir ordonna qu’ il soit immédiatement enfermé dans un tonneau ot 
avait été contenu le vin des sacrifices. Il fait ensuite enfoncer des clous dans cet 
instrument de supplice improvisé, et ordonna qu’il soit roulé du haut des praires ot se 
trouvait son tribunal... .%5 


Although the date of his martyrdom is said to have been A.D. 452, the first 
record of it belongs to modern times and verification of the fact is not pos- 
sible.” 

Curiously alike are the ways in which the punishment is introduced; the 
resemblance extends to the fairy tale as well as to the legend. In many cases 
is the criminal, or, sometimes, a person closely related, given a statement of 
the crime, and asked what punishment it calls for. By condemning the male- 
factor to the Nageltonne, as a self-evidently suitable punishment, the speaker 
unwittingly pronounces judgment on himself or a person dear to him. Sébillot 
tells the following story: 


Ganne fait prisonnier dans une embuscade, fut porté, caché avec soin dans un man- 
teau, au bord de la douve de son chateau. de Grandes clameurs appelérent la chate- 
laine sur le rempart: ‘‘De quel supplice, lui dirent les paysans, faut-il punir un 
scélérat... ?” “Qu’il soit,”’ répondit la chAtelaine ignorant qu’il s’agissait de son 
époux, ‘‘enfermé dans un tonneau garni de pointes de fer a l’intérieur et roulé du haut 
en bas d’une colline.” Et le brigand subit le supplice que sa femme avait indiqué.”” 


In the Bayerische Sagen und Brauche, F. Panzer cites a tale of the punish- 
ment of a mother who unsuccessfully attempted the murder of her children; 
her husband asks: 


© Sebillot, Le Folklore de France 4: 355. 

1 Ibid. 2: 271. 

* Baring-Gould, The Lives of the Saints, January, 416. 

% Ibid. March, 421. 

* Bolte-Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm 1: 
109 


* Les Petits Bollandistes, Vies des saints 5: 453. 
*6 Acta Sanctorum: no mention of St. Udaut under date is given in Vies des saints (May 11). 
*7 Sébillot, Le folklore de France 2: 318. 
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“Was gehért einer Mutter, die solche Kinder umbringen kann?”’ Da erwiderte die 
Schlossfrau: ‘‘Man sollte ein Fass voll Nagel schlagen, das Weib hineinstecken, und 
den Berg hinabrollen lassen.’’ Der Ritter erwiderte: “‘Diese sind deine Kinder, und 
du sollst auch diese Strafe erleiden!’’** 


A tale, practically identical in detail, is told by Sébillot.?® As example in the 
fairy tale may be cited Grimm’s Kinder- und Hausmarchen: 


“Was verdient die, welche das und das tut?” und erzahlte, was geschehen war. Da 
war sie so verblendet, dass sie nichts merkte und sprach: ‘‘Das verdient, dass man sie 
nacht auszieht und in ein Fass mit Nageln legt, und dass man vor das Fass ein Pferd 
spannt und das Pferd in alle Welt schickt.’’ Das geschah alles an ihr und ihrer 
schwarzen Tochter.*® 


Hylten-Cavallius in his Svenska Folk-Sagor och Afventyr has a similar in- 
stance. After giving an account of the crime, the malefactress is asked: 


“Sag mig, hvad vore han val vird fér lén?’’ Den elaka styfmodern tinkte icke att 
hennes var férrddt utan svarade genast: ‘‘jo, vore val vard att liggas i en spik-tunna, 
och rollad ut fér berget.”’ Da blef konungen vred, steg upp, och sade: ‘‘Sa har du nu 
démt din egen dom, och det skall g4 dig sAsom su sjelf har sagt.”’ Trollpackan blef 
s4 lagd i en spik-tunna, och rullad utfér berget, och hennes dotter, den falska drott- 
ningen, fick géra samma fard.*! 


According to Bolte-Polfvka, the Nageltonne occurs as punishment also in 
Dutch, Estonian, Hungarian, Danish and Norwegian fairy tales and legends, 
in similar phraseology.* 

Illustrations of the execution or torture by Nageltonne are not con- 
temporaneous with the events depicted.* 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Nageltonne in its traditional diffusion 
is spread over all of Europe. Historical instances of its use are rare, though the 
cruel streak of the Middle Ages makes them not at all improbable. The 
Nageltonne possibly crept into the fairy-tale and legend somewhat after 
Schleifung as an accepted preliminary to execution was no longer a fact known 
to the common people. On the other hand, the mention of the final means of 
execution may have been included in the earlier versions and dropped later 
as less picturesque than the Nageltonne. 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


28 Panzer, Bayerische Sagen und Brauche 1: 134-5. 

29 Sébillot, Le folklore de France 5: 292-3. 

30 Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmirchen, No. 135. 

31 Hylten-Cavallius, Svenska Folk-Sagor och Afventyr 113. 
% Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen 2: 109. 

33 yon Amira, Anhang to ‘‘Nageltonne,”’ 389. 
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PROBLEMS AND TASKS OF JEWISH FOLKLORE AND 
ETHNOLOGY* 


By RAPHAEL PATAI 


I 


If we wish to approach our subject methodically, we shall have first of all 
to define what folklore is, then what ethnology is, and only after having de- 
limited the provinces of these sciences, shall we be in a position to delineate 
the problems and tasks specific to Jewish folklore and ethnology. 

The term “folklore” was coined a hundred years ago in 1846, by the Eng- 
lish antiquarian William John Thoms, to replace the earlier expression ‘‘popu- 
lar antiquities.” The new term soon established itself in countries outside 
England, and was definitively adopted by Nordic scholars, among them the 
Finns, who are to the present day first and foremost in this study. As to the 
precise scope of the science of folklore, there was some divergence in the views 
of its students (which it is unnecessary to describe here) until finally there 
emerged a consensus of opinion of the majority, to the effect that folklore is 
the study of the mental equipment of the simple folk in civilized countries. 
This definition requires some explanation. By mental equipment, as distin- 
guished from technical skill, are understood mainly the traditional beliefs, 
customs, songs, stories and sayings, while the technical skill of the people is 
expressed in popular artifacts such as buildings, furnishings, clothing, as well 
as utensils, implements, ornaments, and the like. These latter lie, accordingly, 
outside the scope of folklore proper, and are studied by its sister science, 
ethnology. But of this later. The simple folk, whose mental equipment folk- 
lore studies, is marked by its stationary and tradition-bound character, in 
contradistinction to the cultured classes whose mental equipment is deter- 
mined by the ever-changing and developing achievements of modern arts 
and sciences. The limitation of the scope of folklore to the simple folk in 
civilized countries excludes the customs and beliefs of the population of back- 
ward countries and savages, these being the province of certain branches of 
anthropology. 

Notwithstanding this threefold ideal limitation in topical, social and cul- 
tural respects, the scope of folklore remains a very wide one. Moreover, it is 
not always desirable or even feasible to remain within these ideal limits when 
tackling an actual problem. In dealing with beliefs and practices, for instance, 
in connection with agriculture it is often necessary to study also the forms of 
the agricultural implements, though these already belong to the material 
culture, in which the technical skill of the people expresses itself. Or, in fol- 
lowing up the development of games and sports, to take another instance, it 
is mostly impracticable to confine oneself to the simple folk, as such pastimes 
know neither social nor cultural barriers. Again, myths or magical practices 


* The Hebrew original of this paper recently appeared in the new Palestinian folklore quar- 
terly Edoth (‘Communities’) 1: 1: 1-12, October, 1945. The English translation of the article 
was made by the author, Dr. Patai, and submitted to the JOURNAL for publication in America. 
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appear among the simple folk in civilized countries and primitive peoples, in 
form so closely related as to preclude exclusive study of the one without the 
other. But even without taking into consideration this often necessary trans- 
gression of its ideal limits, the science of folklore within its most legitimate 
bounds has quitea formidable kingdom to explore. It would be too technical 
to name all the departments of this kingdom, so let us confine ourselves to 
giving only the barest outline of three of its chief provinces. The study of 
folklore devotes its attention to the great domain of customs connected with 
certain fixed dates in the calendar such as feasts and fasts, with the decisive 
turning points in the life of the individual such as birth, marriage and death, 
with occupations, games and social institutions. Another great domain, that 
of beliefs, comprises beliefs about the origin and structure of the world, about 
inanimate things, about the vegetable and animal kingdoms, about human, 
half human and superhuman beings, about the corporeal remains and the 
spiritual manifestations of the dead, as well as beliefs which are expressed in 
the diverse practices of the magic arts, white and black, in divination, witch- 
craft and leechcraft. The third and last of the great domains of folklore con- 
sists of numerous types of folkliterature, such as folk stories and tales, legends 
and myths, songs, ballads and epics, riddles and proverbs. 

In depreciation of this neat threefold division, however, it must be said 
that as soon as it comes to the actual classification of an item of folklore, one 
is only too often reminded of the fact that living phenomena are essentially 
refractory to classification. A simple item like the world-wide practice of rain- 
making, which in its usual form consists of pouring out water, unites in itself 
traits which belong to each of the three main divisions of folklore. It is based 
on a belief in the sympathetic effect of the water on the rain; it is a customary 
ceremony regularly performed each time rain is needed; and it is accompanied 
by songs and sayings special to it. In addition to these traits, rain-making 
ceremonies often display features which are outside the scope of folklore 
proper as defined above, but which must not be detached or neglected if one 
be intent on giving a picture, as complete and true as possible, of this item in 
popular life. These features, such as the erection of special buildings for the 
rain-making ceremony, or the use of special costumes and implements, fall 
under the heading of ethnology, and it is to the definition and characteriza- 
tion of this science that we next devote our attention. 


II 


The term ethnology, meaning ‘‘the science of peoples,’’ is the continental 
designation for that science which in English-speaking countries is more com- 
monly called social or cultural anthropology, and which is regarded as a part 
of anthropology, the general comprehensive science of man. Anthropology, to 
quote a definition which found its way into the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and has thus some claim to general acceptance, 


’ 


is the science of man and of his culture at various levels of development. It includes 
the study of the human frame, of racial distinctions, of civilization, of social structure 
and of man’s mental reaction to his environment.! 


1B. Malinowski, in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 13th ed., s.v. Anthropology. 
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It may be worthwhile to add a second definition, or rather characterization, 
of anthropology, which carries the authority of Franz Boas, who was the 
leading figure among American anthropologists. 


Anthropology deals with man as a social being. The races, languages and cultures 
found in different localities and following one another in the course of time are the 
material and contain the problems of anthropological study. The historical events 
that have led to modern conditions and the sources of the differentiated forms of 
social life, whether sprung from a common source or of multiple origin; the processes 
by which modifications of race, language and culture come about by the action of 
inner forces and by mutual influences; the interrelations between man and his en- 
vironment and those between race, language and culture; the types of mental ac- 
tivity found in distinct cultures; the relations between individual and society—these 
present some of the problems that anthropology is trying to solve. 

Its subject matter includes all the phenomena of the social life of man without 
limitation of time and space. From an anthropological viewpoint human life of the 
earliest times and of the remotest parts of the world is no less important than that of 
historic times and of our own race. The geographical distribution of forms of human 
life and their historic sequence from earliest time to the present must be included in 
the scope of anthropological researches. The first task of the science is therefore the 
reconstruction of the history and distribution of mankind and the forms of human 
life. 

This material must be supplemented by the investigation of the physiological re- 
actions of the body determined by heredity and environment; of the mental processes 
of the individual under the stresses of natural and social environment; and of the 
behavior of society. The analysis of static types, languages and cultures alone is in- 
sufficient for an understanding of their development. The dynamic conditions of 
change require a knowledge of the sequence of events and of the functioning of society 
and of its component individuals. 

The life forms of any given people exhibit three distinct phenomena: bodily form, 
language and culture. Culture itself is not a unit, for the manifestations of social life 
are diverse in character. Bodily form is determined by biological conditions, by the 
influences of heredity, environment and selection. Language is largely dependent 
upon linguistic processes. Although these are intimately related to other cultural 
phenomena they are so unique in their character that the linguistic processes may be 
considered separately. Culture in the narrow sense of the term is highly complex, for 
the conditions under which economic life, inventions, social forms, art and religion 
develop are not analogous, although in many respects interrelated.? 


After these penetrating observations of Boas it will be easier to understand 
how it came about that the same science should be called by two names so 
different as cultural anthropology and ethnology. Cultural anthropology deals 
with speech and implements, with the modes and methods of obtaining food, 
with marriage and the family, with social organization and religion, with 
beliefs and arts—and it is precisely these traits which characterize people, 
by which social entities can be distinguished from one another and which can 
thus be appropriately regarded as the subject matter of a science of peoples, 
ethnology. 

It will also be clear that the two sciences, folklore on the one hand and 
ethnology or cultural anthropology on the other, are, in some respects, over- 


2 F. Boas, in Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences 2: 73, s.v. Anthropology. 
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lapping. Some attempts, it is true, were made to assign mutually exclusive 
territories to the two sciences. Frazer, for instance, maintained that folklore 
is the anthropology of civilized peoples, while anthropology is the folklore of 
savages. Such demarcations, however, seem inadequate when one is con- 
fronted with the obvious fact that mankind is not composed of either civilized 
or savage peoples, diametrically opposed to each other, but of communities 
which belong to a great number of different cultural levels lying between these 
two poles, and ranging from the lowest hunters up to the highest representa- 
tives of modern civilization. Moreover, while the majority of folklorists claim 
as their territory only the simple folk within civilized countries, the anthro- 
pologists, in general, show by no means a corresponding modesty, and though 
in practice they deal only with primitive and backward peoples, they never 
cease to assert that the ideal scope of anthropology is the study of man on 
every cultural level. Anthropology would thus include folklore as one of the 
geographical as well as topical subdivisions of its cultural department. 


Ill 


Having stated the respective provinces and tasks of folklore and ethnology, 
one may perhaps be inclined to think that thereby the special problems and 
tasks of folklore and ethnology as applied to the Jewish people have also been 
stated. The general principles of a science should, after all, be applicable to a 
special case, otherwise the science does not deserve to be called a science, nor 
the principles to be called principles. Now, folklore and ethnology are 
sciences and their principles possess validity and applicability in a no lesser 
degree than those of other sciences in the social field. So if in spite of all we 
find that the problems and tasks of Jewish folklore and ethnology require 
special statement and treatment, the hitch would seem to be neither in the 
sciences in question, nor in the formulation of their principles, problems and 
tasks, but—in the Jewish people. And right we shall be in making this 
assumption, for there is a fundamental difference between the Jewish people 
and any other people or social unit which, as a rule, form the subject of 
ethnological research. Any other people on whom ethnology may focus its 
attention will prove a unit, if not in every, at least in some respects. In some 
cases they will prove a unit in racial and linguistic and cultural and geo- 
graphical aspects, such as for instance a great number of the so-called primi- 
tive tribes in Africa or America, in Australia or Oceania. In other cases one 
or more aspects of this fourfold unity will be found missing; a case in point 
are the Arabs, who constitute a more or less definite unit regarding race, 
language and culture, but not regarding geography. Again, cases may be 
found in which the human subject-matter of ethnology could be pronounced 
a unit on the strength of one single aspect, for instance the geographical one, 
which would give sufficient justification to a study of, say, the ethnology of 
India, even though this would embrace peoples of different races, languages 
and cultures. However, without basing the study on one at least of the four 
fundamental aspects of ethnological unity, it would seem to be, to say the 
least, extremely difficult to find a definite group to be subjected to investiga- 
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tion, short of mankind as a whole. Yet it is precisely this, theoretically so 
impracticable a case, which is presented to the ethnologist in the unique 
phenomenon of the Jewish people. 

It may be a commonplace, but for the sake of clearness I should like to 
repeat that the Jews constitute a unit neither geographically, nor culturally, 
nor linguistically, nor racially. They are scattered over the five continents, 
are permeated with the cultures of their respective habitats, speak the 
languages spoken in their surroundings, and possess no uniform physical 
type, but show in many cases racial affinities to the peoples of the countries 
in which they live. Against these four negatives: no common country, no 
common culture, no common language, and no common race, they possess 
one positive asset which is common to them all. This positive asset is their 
tradition, mainly religious, which, generally speaking, was until quite 
recently vigorous enough also to mark the culture and the personality of the 
Jew with a peculiar and distinctive flavour. The fundamentals of Jewish 
tradition are common to all Jewish communities the world over. They con- 
stitute first of all a religious bond which was strong enough to prevent the 
breaking up of Judaism into confessions. Jews are not organized in a church, 
they possess no common religious authority, but nevertheless there exists 
only one Jewish religion. Closely bound up with religious tradition is national 
tradition: previous to the dispersion Jewish tradition looks back to a common 
history running through approximately two millennia and beginning with 
one single person, Abraham the Hebrew. Jewish tradition never ceased to 
look to Palestine as the Land of Israel, and never gave up the hope of return- 
ing to it some day. Firmly rooted in religious tradition on the one hand and 
in national tradition on the other is racial tradition: traditionally every Jew 
is the descendant of Jews and of Jews only, and he is bound to pass on this 
heredity to his children untainted. 

All this, naturally, has its negative sides too. Jewish tradition favoured 
only external, formal, but not internal, sentimental acclimatization to the 
often changing homelands of the Jews. Wherever they went the Jews re- 
mained a distinct entity, a foreign body, and as such they evoked antago- 
nism. They were forced by circumstances to develop a faculty most disagree- 
able to their gentile neighbours: the competitive faculty. Many causes inter- 
played to determine their special occupational groupings. Bitter experiences 
taught them to be cautious, mobile, alert. Even those of them who were 
ready to give up their religion for the benefit of total assimilation, were 
mostly rejected by gentile society. Thus partly by choice and partly by 
force of circumstances Jewish tradition was kept alive wherever Jewish 
communities were formed. The original common traits continued to develop 
locally, often absorbing non-Jewish influences from the surroundings, until 
finally the Jewish tradition of any Jewish community acquired a very 
distinct local colouring. 

Thus it would seem that from an anthropological viewpoint the common 
link between the many Jewish communities scattered the world over is their 
tradition alone, a tradition fundamentally the same but everywhere locally 
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coloured. Therefore, when speaking of the study of the folklore and the 
ethnology of the Jews, one substitutes instead of the usual criteria of geo- 
graphical boundary, race, language and culture, a new one, namely tradition. 
Jewish tradition, though it evidently belongs to the sphere of culture, cannot 
be regarded as the culture of the Jews, for in fact it constitutes everywhere 
only a small part of their culture the great bulk of which is borrowed from 
their gentile neighbours. 

These cursory remarks concerning the Jewish people may indicate that the 
subject-matter of Jewish folklore and ethnology is in itself more intricate 
and complex than that which folklorists and ethnologists have to deal with 
as a rule. When one comes to cope with problems or to study processes, the 
difficulties increase. Be this as it may, the work has to be done. The folklore 
and the ethnology of other peoples are studied by great bodies of students 
and scholars, occupying chairs in seats of learning and organized in societies 
and institutes. In the Jewish counterpart of this important work only the 
slightest beginnings have been made. It would, of course, be best to assign 
the study of the folklore and the ethnology of each Jewish community to a 
special group of field workers. But no such groups of field workers exist at 
present, and even under the most favourable circumstances it will take 
considerable time until the facilities can be made available for their training. 
So it is up to the few of us who have specialized in this field to tackle Jewish 
folklore and ethnology as a whole, even if our work can only have the charac- 
ter of a preliminary survey, and even if we know that each one of us in his 
lifetime can contribute but a small portion to the solution of the innumerable 
problems connected with these studies. 


IV 


Let us delineate these problems and tasks in the sequence usual in hand- 
books of anthropology and in ethnological monographs. Accordingly, we shall 
begin with physical anthropology. Instead of mentioning technical and sta- 
tistical details, I should like to state in brief some of the main problems and 
tasks which confront us when we wish to apply to the Jews the methods and 
viewpoints of physical anthropology. 

Investigations have shown that in accordance with the preponderant 
racial type found in a community, the community can be assigned a more or 
less definite place in the racial variations of mankind. The Jews, in general 
belong to the Caucasian or ‘‘White’’ stock. This stock comprises races as 
different as the very white-skinned, blue eyed and blond haired Nordic race 
on the one hand, and the dark brown-skinned, black eyed and black haired 
Hindu race on the other; and even the Abyssinians, after due allowance has 
been made for the infusion of black blood, are, by some students, assigned to 
this stock. Any of the peoples belonging to this stock consist of one, two, or 
at the utmost three, racial elements, near enough to each other to permit of 
imperceptible transitions and mergings into each other. The Jews, however, 
though they comprise mainly communities belonging to the Alpine race 
(white skin, brown eyes, brown hair), include in European countries a fair 
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percentage of individuals exhibiting the Nordic type,* and at the other end 
of the scale, pure, that is for many generations endogamous, types such as the 
dark brown Yemenites, and various quite black communities. The com- 
plementary side of this great variety in physical type is the affinity existing 
between the average Jewish types in any country and the preponderant types 
of the non-Jewish population. The evidence of such measurements as exist 
shows that the Jews evince little hereditary racial type, but approximate in 
each country the physical type of the general population. 

Faced by such a great variety, the mere technical work which is incumbent 
on Jewish anthropometry is enormous. Yet it is not until this work has been 
done that problems relating to the racial composition of the Jews can be 
scientifically approached. These problems are both historical and actual, and 
they range from the question of the original racial elements of the ancient 
Hebrews, through the problems of the descent and the racial affiliation of the 
extreme light and dark types, to issues of policy in intermarriage and eu- 
genics. 

Before leaving the intricate problems of the Jewish race, which gave rise 
to so much heated discussion, I should like to say a few words about a piece 
of research which, though the Jews were only incidentally involved in it, 
indicates a most valuable research-lead for Jewish anthropometry. In 1907 
Professor Franz Boas of Columbi> University was entrusted by Congress 
to conduct investigations concerning the changes in bodily form of the 
descendants of European immigrants in the United States. In order to con- 
duct his inquiry within the limits of the time and money available, Boas 
restricted his investigation to immigrants in New York City. He further 
restricted the range of the groups investigated to five racial sub-types, the 
Scotch, Bohemians, East European Jews, and two types of Italians. The 
measurements taken comprised height, standing and sitting; weight; cephalic 
index; facial index; colour of the eyes; and colour of the hair. The individuals 
investigated were the immigrants themselves born in Europe and their 
children born in Europe and in the United States. The results were surprising 
and very significant. To take only one instance, it was found that in the 
descendants of the immigrants born in the United States the difference in the 
shape of the head tended to diminish. The Sicilians born in Sicily are long- 
headed, their cephalic index being about 78. Their descendants born in 
America showed a rise in the index to 80, that is they became more broad- 
headed. The cephalic index of the Jews born in Eastern Europe is about 
84, which is a round or broad head. Among the children of these Jews who 
were born in America the index sank to 81, that is they became more long- 
headed.‘ As to the interpretation of this most interesting phenomenon of 
definite bodily changes from one generation to the next, science is as yet 
groping in the dark. As no corresponding change was exhibited by the 
European-born brothers and sisters of the American-born children, the 
change must have been due to the immigration into a different environ:nent, 


’ According to A. Ruppin, Soziologie der Juden (2 vols. Berlin, 1930) 1: 34, up to 15 percent. 
‘F. Boas, Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (Washington, 1912). 
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however obscure the precise channels may be along which environment 
affects bodily form. 

The results of this inquiry open up new vistas of the origin of the human 
races in general. Much of what is problematical about the diversity of the 
physical types of Jewish communities could be elucidated by investiga- 
tions conducted along these lines. For inquiries of this kind Palestine read- 
ily offers itself as a great natural laboratory. In Jerusalem alone are to be 
found immigrants from some thirty oriental Jewish communities, ranging 
from Morocco in the west to Afghanistan in the east, from the Caucasus in 
the north to Yemen and Aden in the south. These, and in addition to them 
the less varied but quantitatively more important European Jewish com- 
munities, should be subjected to thorough anthropometrical investigations 
as long as the foreign-born parents are to be found among the living together 
with their Palestinian-born children. 

V 

The next point to consider is that of the languages of the Jews. The 
languages spoken by the Jews will be the special concern of Jewish ethnology 
only insomuch as they either are spoken exclusively by Jews, or have under- 
gone certain changes in the mouth of the Jews, in which latter case only the 
divergences between the Jewish and non-Jewish idioms will be of special 
interest. A further restriction follows from the preoccupation of anthropology 
in general with primitive, that is backward cultures. Accordingly, the study 
of those of the specially Jewish languages which have reached a high literary 
standard, such as Hebrew, and the various Judaeo-German and Judaeo- 
Spaniolic dialects, will have to be exempted from the surveillance of anthro- 
pology and conceded to the respective philological studies. What remains 
after these self-imposed limitations is still far from meager. 

There are mainly three languages of which special Jewish dialects are 
spoken to this day in various oriental Jewish communities. These three 
languages are Arabic, Aramaic and Persian. Special Jewish-Arabic dialects 
are spoken by several Jewish communities in North Africa and in Yemen and 
Aden. Some of these dialects also possess a certain amount of literature of 
their own, parts of which are committed to writing in an entirely phonetical 
manner. Jewish-Aramaic dialects are spoken among the Jews of Sacho, north 
of Mossul in Iraq, and of Urmia, west of the great Urmia Lake in Asser- 
beidjan, and other places in Kurdistan around the Iraqi-Persian frontier. 
The existence of a Hebrew-Aramaic dialect mixed with Arabic was reported 
also from Lybia in North Africa. The most important of these dialects are 
those of Sacho and Urmia. They both possess full translations of the Bible 
which were traditioned orally in fixed wordings and were but recently noted 
down by Dr. J. J. Rivlin who also put into writing a great number of Aramaic 
poems, epics about great Biblical figures as well as lyrics collected by him 
from the mouths of a few aged Kurd Jews, and thus saved from oblivion in 
the twelfth hour. The third group, the Jewish-Persian one, consists of dialects 
spoken by Jews in various parts of Persia proper, in Bokhara and in the 
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Caucasus. These dialects are almost entirely unknown to science, and their 
investigation is one of the urgent tasks of Jewish ethnology. 

In addition to these three groups, there are quite a number of other 
languages spoken by peripheral or exotic Jewish communities, such as the 
Indian Jews, the Falashas, that is the Abyssinian Jews, and the like, con- 
cerning whom the first task would be to establish if their language differs 
from that spoken in the vicinity, and if it does, in what respects. 


VI 


The third department of anthropology, that which deals with man as a 
cultural and social being, is in many respects more ramified and more complex 
than the two dealing with the human frame and the languages of man. 
Physique and language are, when all is said, homogeneous and uniform 
groups of phenomena when compared to the great variety of social and 
cultural phenomena. The enumeration of the different topics which con- 
stitute the subject-matter of the social and cultural branch of anthropology 
would be a catalogue of practically everything that man is, does, and ex- 
periences. When wishing to speak of the special problems and tasks which 
confront this department of anthropology as applied to the Jews, our survey 
will of necessity have to be even more cursory than previously. 

It can be generally stated that the main difference between a non-Jewish 
people and the Jewish people will also here be that of multiplicity. That is, 
while normally one can speak of the culture of any given community, one 
cannot do so when one comes to deal with the Jews. Just as they speak 
various languages, they also possess a plurality of cultures. Moreover, the 
cultures of the various Jewish communities are so different from each other 
that they are best studied piecemeal. What is required is a series of ethnologi- 
cal monographs on the Jewish communities, written by trained ethnologists. 
Such ethnologists should specialize on a certain community, learn its language 
and spend some months or even years living as one of the community in its 
original home, insofar as this original home still exists. I may mention here 
in passing that the Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology has set as 
one of its chief tasks the technical training of students who will later be given 
financial support to accomplish this work. 

The ethnologist working on a Jewish community has to take into account 
the special circumstances in which such a community usually lives. A 
cultural unit among the oriental Jews mostly constitutes a small community 
numbering a few hundred members. In a greater community, or in one 
relatively isolated because living in a compact block—such as ethnologists 
generally deal with—external influences remain peripheral, and are as such 
relatively negligible in research. A small Jewish community, however, living 
in close daily contact with a non-Jewish community many times its size, is as 
a rule throughly permeated with external, non-Jewish influence. It is there- 
fore incumbent upon the investigator to make himself acquainted, not only 
with the culture of the Jewish community, but also with that of the sur- 
rounding non-Jews. In other words, the study of one who investigates a 
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Jewish community will in the great majority of cases be not only a study in 
local culture, but a study in culture contact, cultural change and other 
cultural processes as well. 

On the other hand, in order to gain a thorough understanding of the 
culture of a Jewish community it is necessary to be familiar with its history, 
The ethnological survey of a Jewish community will thus in most cases be 
inseparable from its historical study. The ethnologist, however, will be 
interested not so much in a chronological enumeration of the rabbis and 
heads of the community and their works and deeds, as in the general aspects 
of life, thought and culture of the community in the course of the ages. It is 
astonishing how much of such historic material sometimes remains preserved 
in memory up to the present, or rather the passing generation. From some of 
the Persian Jedidim in Jerusalem, for instance, those Jews of Meshhed who 
under threat of death outwardly adopted Islam, I have collected data as to 
the different sets of burial customs which were in vogue among them in 
various ages reaching as far back as the fifteenth century. Though Jewish 
historical ethnology is still awaiting methodical treatment, valuable work 
has already been done by, among others, two of the co-presidents of the 
Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology, Mr. Yitzhak Ben-Zevi, the 
president of the General Council of the Jews in Palestine, and Dr. Max Grun- 
wald, who was for over thirty years the editor of the chief periodic publication 
devoted to Jewish folklore. 

When coming next to sketch briefly the scope of a Jewish ethnological 
monograph, I have in mind an oriental Jewish community, and for this there 
are weighty reasons. First of all, only oriental Jewish communities are 
typical, that is only they exhibit special features in all or most of the data 
with which ethnology is concerned. Modern western civilization is a great 
leveling force, it absorbs cultural traits, or rather stamps them down into 
a uniform and continuous surface. Jewish communities in the great cities of 
the West were the first to succumb to its pressure. What remained of their 
specifically Jewish culture consists of little more than the synagogue, with 
ever diminishing frequentation, and the cemetery; while their ever present 
philanthropic institutions and their schools have retained only a minimum 
of peculiarly Jewish traits. In Eastern Europe and in smaller places remote 
from the cultural centers original Jewish culture was somewhat better 
preserved. I say was, because Naziism and the war, even where they did not 
exterminate Jewry altogether, blotted out such remnants of specifically 
Jewish culture as still existed. Culture is to a great extent attached to the 
spot. When a few individuals or even small groups out of great communities 
have had to flee for their lives, only small fragments of the culture of these 
communities could be transplanted to their places of refuge. It was mostly 
young people who succeeded in escaping from concentration camps or stealing 
through frontiers; but it was the old who were imbued with the traditional 
culture of their community, and the majority of the old people perished 
before they could transmit their cultural heritage. 

But even if the Jewish culture of Eastern Europe does not exist any more 
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as a living thing, this does not mean that traces of it are lost. The ethnology 
and folklore of East-European Jews has been studied for the past thirty 
years, valuable work having been done by societies as well as by individuals. 
This work should be continued most energetically. Jews from Eastern Europe 
have emigrated in times of peace under relatively favourable conditions, 
which enabled them to take with them a fair share of their home-culture in 
the form of customs and legends, stories and songs, proverbs and reminis- 
cences, and the like; and wherever they settled, be it Palestine or America, 
Australia or South Africa, there is still ample opportunity to collect and note 
down, to study and reconstruct. On the other hand we shall not find in these 
communities more than the scantiest remains of a specifically Jewish material 
culture. Thus the ethnological study of East European Jewry will have to be 
confined by the very nature of the available material to those fields of 
research which, as pointed out earlier, are the proper domain of folklore. 
Therefore, if one wishes to be scrupulous in the use of terminology, one would 
better speak of the folklore of East-European (Ashkenazi) Jews, while the 
term ethnology, or its equivalent, cultural anthropology, should be applied 
only to oriental Jewish communities. 


VII 


To turn now to the subjects to be dealt with by an ethnological monograph 
on an oriental Jewish community, let us first of all recapitulate in brief that 
the first chapters should be devoted to the history of the community, the 
physical type or types exhibited by it, and the language or languages spoken 
by it. In most cases it will also seem advisable to give right at the outset an 
epitomizing account of the environment, touching upon its various aspects, 
such as physical geography, botany, zoology and anthropology. These 
peripheral subjects being duly accounted for, the first part of the monograph 
should be devoted to “‘material’”’ culture. In doing so the procedure usual in 
ethnological monographs is best followed. Accordingly the following main 
topics should be discussed: 

1. Food, kinds, modes of obtaining, preparation, and so forth. 
2. Houses and furnishings. 

3. Clothing and adornment. 

4. Tools and materials, implements, and weapons. 

Though many of the items to be collected under these headings will be 
found identical with the corresponding items of the surrounding non-Jewish 
population, they should nevertheless be submitted to thorough scrutiny and 
should, moreover, be illustrated by photographs and sketches as amply as 
possible. The same applies to products of plastic and graphic arts, which will 
be found mostly connected with religious life, such as ornaments of the Torah, 
of the synagogue in general, things used in connection with feasts, as well 
as tombstones and the like. Productions of vocal and musical arts as well as 
examples of idiom and pronunciation should be recorded by phonograph. 
Since one cannot expect the ethnologist to be a musicologist as well, the 
records taken by him should in due course be submitted for transcription and 
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interpretation to the expert in this field, but the phonograph as well as the 
camera should be indispensable equipment for the ethnologist, without which 
no field work should ever be undertaken. 

When turning next to the social aspects of culture, one will have to deal 
with marriage and the family, and with the structure, functionaries and 
working of the Kehilla, the community organization and its bodies. One will 
have to conduct statistical inquiries as to the occupations pursued by the 
members of the community in order to obtain a living. The description of the 
occupations and industries, the manufactures and processes, though belong- 
ing in part to the subjects of material culture, will best be treated here to- 
gether with such phenomena as trade, transportation and travel. Also the 
social standing of the various occupational groups will have to be touched 
upon, as well as property, ownership and inheritance. Social life, social 
control, education and entertainments will largely be bound up with religion, 
but they have, at the same time, a communal-functional aspect of which 
account should also be taken. 

The third great division of cultural anthropology, that of spiritual culture, 
will be permeated to an even greater extent with religion. Though Jewish 
religion, at the height of its vitality, is a sort of general code of conduct, 
having its say in every phase of life, in things material as well as social, its 
proper domain is spiritual culture, and its influence is felt most of all in 
mental equipment and outlook. Customs which accompany man during his 
whole life, from birth through childhood and puberty to marriage, from 
procreation through illness and recovery to death, all have a religious flavour 
and are inseparably interwoven with codified religious precepts. Even that 
most obscure side of folk life which tends to express itself in the belief in, 
and the use of, charms, talismans, amulets, witchcraft and leechcraft, omens 
and divinations and other manifestations of the magic art, belongs in a 
typical oriental Jewish community to the domain of religion, the ‘‘medicine 
man” administering occult advice being often none other than the Rabbi, or 
Hakham, of the community. The recipes themselves often follow medieval 
or even talmudic patterns, while occasionally charms are prescribed the use 
of which was forbidden in ancient Jewish sources. In a Damascene Hebrew- 
Arabic manuscript “book of charms”’ for instance, which I have but recently 
had occasion to study, I found several prescriptions recommending pre- 
cisely such charms as were expressly forbidden by talmudic sages some fifteen 
hundred years ago, and which the famous Hassidic rabbi of the eighteenth 
century, Nahman of Bratzlav, also was guilty of using. 

Next to the rites of individual life the other great set of customs is that 
clustering around the daily rituals and the weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
yearly or septennially recurring feasts, fasts, significant days or other dates. 
In any Jewish community, oriental or European, these belong in their 
entirety to the sphere of religion. It happens, though, on a few occasions that 
the religious feast is made use of for the arrangement of a veritable folk 
festival, such as on Purim or LaG baOmer. Of outstanding significance for 
historical-ethnological study are the rare cases in which it would seem as 
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though traces of ancient biblical folk festivals had been preserved. A striking 
case in point is the dancing, singing and merry-making of the maidens with 
more or less active participation by the youths on the Day of Atonement 
which I found scantily reported as taking place in two communities, one in 
the Caucasus and one in North Africa. Only investigation on the spot—which 
may or may not prove to be too late—could show how far one is justified in 
correlating this feast of maidens and youths with a similar feast which took 
place on the tenth of Tishri, the date of the Day of Atonement, in the days of 
the Judges in Israel. 

The belief in the one and only almighty God who governs all the created 
beings and who knows all the actions and thoughts of man, was always the 
cornerstone of Jewish religion. When logically carried to the end, such a 
belief would permit superhuman beings, and especially the evil ones, only 
the most restricted and precarious sort of existence. Notwithstanding this 
Jewish popular belief, similarly to that of other peoples, filled the world 
with all kinds of spirits and daemons, ghouls and ghosts, of whom man must 
always beware and who are at large especially in the dark hours of the night. 
Occult practices, such as those just mentioned, are partly based on a belief 
in the efficacy of the magic act or object itself, and partly presupposed the 
existence of such sinister beings, whose biblical or talmudic names and 
characters are sufficient to place them in the periphery of the realm of 
religion. Popular beliefs relating to the earth and the sky, as well as to this 
world and the world to come, are, in Jewish communities, permeated by ideas 
deriving from age-old religious doctrines. To illustrate with a single example: 
it is customary in Palestine as in all oriental communities, Jewish and Arabic 
alike, to paint a broad blue frame around the doors and windows of the 
houses for the avowed purpose of averting the evil eye. When once I enquired 
from a Yemenite Jew, why it was that they employed blue for this purpose, 
his reply was, ‘‘God, wishing to be secure from the evil eye, made his abode, 
the heavens, blue, so we too employ blue to avert the evil eye from our 
abodes.’’ If we discount the clumsy naiveté of ascribing to God a dread of the 
evil eye, there remains the explanation that the blue colour is an imitation of 
the colour of the sky, an explanation applied already in the Talmud to the 
ritual use of this colour. 

The last subdivision of cultural anthropology, that of folkliterature, 
requires as a rule so much printed space that in many cases it would be 
difficult to include it in the monograph dealing with a given community. 
Accordingly, collections of stories, songs, sayings and the like, are often 
published separately; even one of these categories alone often yields sufficient 
material to fill a bulky volume. 

No attempt has as yet been made to collect the entire folkliterature of any 
Jewish community: but if one be permitted to draw a conclusion from partial 
collections made at random here and there, it would appear that Jewish 
communities, even those numbering but a few members, possess a store of 
folkliterature which compares favourably with that of any other community 
on a similar cultural level. 
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The scope of the first category of folkliterature, that of the stories, is in 
itself so wide, colourful and manysided, that no general characterization of 
their types and their topics in Jewish communities can be attempted, as long 
as we do not possess even the scantiest survey upon which to base such an 
attempt. The meager material which is already available may, however, 
justify the assumption that one of the characteristics of Jewish traditional 
folk stories in general will be a certain religious colouring, though ‘‘religious”’ 
must here too be understood in that wide and not too strict sense in which 
we had to use it in connection with popular beliefs. A considerable proportion 
of the stories, both among East European and oriental Jewish communities 
will, no doubt, be found to focus on the fabulous figures of wonder-working 
Rabbis, of Pious and Righteous Men, who already in talmudic times stood in 
the center of popular interest and enthusiasm. The popular institution of the 
pilgrimage to the shrines of such men of wonder-working fame in the hope of 
deriving benefits from the contact with their earthly remains, is also re- 
echoed in stories which tell of the miraculous aid rendered by the saints in 
cases both of disease and distress. 

Folk poetry and sayings, though they have a more concise form than folk 
prose, and are therefore easier to collect and record, have been but little 
better investigated in Jewish communities than the stories. In this province 
too the main work still remains to be done, and a great, extensive and pro- 
longed work it will be. 

VIII 

Thus we arrive at the end of our cursory survey of the problems and tasks 
of Jewish folklore and ethnology. I have touched, it is true, only on that part 
of these studies which draws its material from the living communities, from 
what can be seen, heard and experienced in their midst, or heard about them. 
I have entirely neglected even to mention those vast storehouses of Jewish 
literature out of which invaluable information can be gathered concerning 
Jewish popular life during the millennia of Jewish history. Though I have 
done so on purpose, this does not mean that I attach to the literary study of 
Jewish popular life only a secondary scientific importance as compared to the 
collection of oral information and living material. Should my present pre- 
occupation with the living communities evoke such an impression, I may 
perhaps be permitted to call upon the contrary evidence of my printed 
works which deal mainly with Jewish customs, beliefs and legends of past 
ages, collected from literary sources. If, nevertheless, I have herein dwelt ex- 
clusively on the study of present-day Jewish popular life, I had a very special 
reason for doing so. The study of Jewish historical folklore can wait. The 
books from which it has to be gleaned are safely kept in great libraries 
all over the world. If we do not accomplish the task, students in future 
generations will be in the same, and in some respects even in a better position 
to accomplish it. But just the contrary is the case regarding the folklore and 
the ethnology of the Jewish communities of today. Living customs, oral 
traditions, as I have pointed out earlier, wherever they still exist, exist under 
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the most unfavourable circumstances. The old people, the last living re- 
positories of age-old lore and tradition, pass away, and with them vanishes 
their knowledge, their way of looking at things, their way of doing things, 
with them passes once and for all their world. The younger generation, lured 
by modern civilization, has only a faint interest in the doings of its elders, 
and looking down upon them as old-fashioned retains but a fraction of the 
traditional folklore and folk ways. Thus the passing of every single year 
means irretrievable loss. 

In World War II all of us learned the meaning and the necessity of estab- 
lishing priority-lists. From military actions through industrial production 
down to items of clothing, food and travel, everything was arranged accord- 
ding to lists of priority. Were we to follow this example in the provinces of 
Jewish learning, the folklore and ethnology of the present-day Jewish com- 
munities would have to receive the highest priority in urgency and impor- 
tance alike. 


Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology 
Jerusalem, Palestine 








FOUR PUGET SOUND FOLKTALES 


By FRANCY CALHOUN 


These stories were collected in the spring of 1945 on field trips under the 
auspices of the Department of Anthropology, University of Washington. 
The narrators were Jerry Kenum (Kainim), a Snuqualmi in his sixties and 
nephew of Chief Patkainim, and George Young, half white, half Indian 
(Green River, Yakima, Snuqualmi, and Puyallup). Mr. Young was educated 
at Haskell Institute and is now in his fifties. The tales were taken in text and 
translated by the narrator. 


1. The Journey Through the Spring' 


Two Yakima people from east of the mountains were coming to visit 
the Snuqualmi. They were coming down a trail to the lower Snuqualmi 
river. Right at the Falls they got thirsty. They found water alongside of the 
trail. One man tried to drink, but his friend wanted to stop him. He tried 
[anyway]. He did not quite get the water. It fell from his mouth, and he 
chased after it. He went down again after it. His head went down and he 
slipped. Now the ground had a hole where the water was, and he fell into it. 
Then he came out by the river, by the big deep place. He is there on the big 
rock in the middle of the river on the upper side of this place called Staxi‘lts 
[he is there even today]. He cried out to his friend and said, “‘I’ll be here 
now. You go tell our people if they want to see me they must come here, and 
then they'll see me, right here where I am.”’ 


2. The Hole In the Lake (The Man Beheaded While Diving)? 


A young man from Snohomish was married to a Snuqualmi. He lived in 
Snuqualmi because this was where he belonged, since he had married the 
oldest girl [of a Snuqualmi]. He [and another] went hunting up on the Tolt 
river. They camped. Then they came home. They rested on the hill above 
the lake called Bit?. The young Snuqualmi said, ‘“‘The lake’s got a hole.” 
The Snohomish asked if this were true. 

The Snuqualmi said, ‘“‘That’s true. It’s got a hole.” 

The Snohomish said then, “If it has, the hole is too small!’’ Well, then they 
argued over it. One of them said, “‘All right, we'll dive.”’ 

“The lake is too small to have a hole,”’ the other said. ‘‘But we’ll dive, and 
then I'll find out if it really has a hole.” 

The Snuqualmi said, “All right, we'll dive, and then you'll know.”’ They 
went to the lake. The Snuqualmi said, “‘I’ll be first and you dive after me. 
Otter is my power, and that is what I'll dive with.” 

The Snohomish said, ‘‘Loon is my power, and that’s what I'll dive with.” 
Then they dove. The Snuqualmi went down, and he found the hole. He went 

! Told by Jerry Kenum. This story has not previously appeared, to my knowledge, in the 
published literature from Puget Sound. 

2 Told by Jerry Kenum. 
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down quite a way and turned around. He stayed; he was waiting. The Loon 
came now. His arms were out sideways. He went by. The Snuqualmi reached 
for his hair, but he lost him. He was gone now forever. He did not come back. 

Then the Snuqualmi came out. He told the women, and they went home. 
They told the father and mother of this man that he had dived into Lake 
Bit”. 

Some Snuqualmi were going [one time] in a canoe on the river. At the 
mouth of it they saw a wave on the beach. The waves were going ashore. 
[The people] looked up and there was this Snohomish man without a head. 
He had no head any more; it had been cut off. They looked him over and 
found a tattoo on his arm. A loon was printed there. There was one in his 
hand, and it was a loon, too. They knew now that it was their son. They put 
him in the canoe. Then they sent a young man up to Snuqualmi to find out 
if he was [really] their son. They told him that their son had dived into the 
lake and had not come out. That was that. This young man went back and 
told his story: ‘‘Your son dove into the lake and has now gone away forever.” 


Four other versions of this story given by White River, Duwamish, 
Skagit, and Puyallup narrators, have been published by Arthur C. Ballard.* 
Both the White River and Duwamish versions begin with one man having 
relations with another’s wife. It is possible that Jerry Kenum altered this 
introduction because being a devout Shaker for some years, his religious 
beliefs may have prevented him from mentioning immorality. 

The tattoo episode appears in only the White River version, and the diver 
loses his head only in the White River and Duwamish. Loon and Otter 
powers are mentioned only in the Skagit. But in all versions the basic plot 
is the same; one man dives into a lake and is killed. 


3. The Snuqualmi Fight the Klallam4 


The Klallam heard that the Snuqualmi were a strong nation. They thought 
they also were strong. They gathered together and decided that they had 
better go to Snuqualmi and fight. So they went. 

The Snuqualmi saw them coming down below. The Klallam sent a young 
man to the Snuqualmi to tell them they were coming. A young man up at 
Snuqualmi was making a canoe to go down and see if the Klallam were 
coming. One morning he got in and went down—it is not far—and he met the 
Klallam. Then he came back. The Klallam were chasing him. He got close to 
his people and then he cried out, ‘“The Klallam are coming!’’ So then they 
got ready. They went across the Tolt river and climbed the hill at the mouth. 
This one man went up the hill—it is not far—and there he sat down. The 
Klallam came up to the Snuqualmi house. They got out of their canoes at the 
house. Nobody was home. The Snuqualmi from up the hill cried out to the 
Klallam, ‘‘Come on up this way! We're here, right here!’ This man said, 
“I’m right here!’”” The Klallam paddled across and came ashore. They got 


’ Arthur C. Ballard, Puget Sound Mythology (University of Washington Publications in 
Anthropology 3: 2, 1929) 91-2. 
* Told by Jerry Kenum. This tale has not been published elsewhere. 
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out. They had only spears and stone-headed clubs. But the Snuqualmi had 
bows and arrows with arrow-heads. The Klallam climbed up the hill. They 
saw this one man sitting down, a big man (he was), from Skykomish. They 
went after him. They got close to him and he shot them. When he was killed 
he rolled down to the river. Then there was a war, and the Snuqualmi killed 
all of the Klallam. They were all dead. The brave Klallam had two children, 
in the canoe. When the fight was finished the Snuqualmi went and found the 
two children. They said now, “‘It is better not to kill them. We’d better just 
let them drift down. We’ll let them drift in their canoe.’’ So they set them 
adrift. Then they said, ‘‘If they live they’ll grow up and then they can tell 
the story [of how] the Klallam were killed.” 

The children were found down the river, floating in their canoe. Their 
people took them back home, and they grew up. They told the story of how 
the Klallam had been beaten by the Snuqualmi. ‘They killed them all. There 
were just two of us children alive. The Snuqualmi were very strong; they 
were ‘Yellowjackets.’ And now that’s all.’ 


4. The Lazy Brother’s Trip North (The Two Brothers’ 
Journey to the North)§ 


Two brothers, an elder and a younger, lived in Nisqually. The older 
brother had a wife. The younger was inclined to be lazy. He would not work 
at all. He just depended upon his older brother for his food, a lot of food. 
The older brother made fun of the younger. He went to work and carved a 
seal. He worked for several days. Then he tried it out. He put it in the water. 
It still was not right; it was not as he saw it in his mind. So he continued to 
carve. Then he tried it out again. He told this seal he was working on, to 
throw himself [into the water]. Then he went on carving, and pretty soon the 
seal was all right. He put it into the salt water. Then he called his younger 
brother and told him that a seal was going up and down [showing off] just 
outside. He told his younger brother that he should fix his spears. So the 
younger brother shoved off [in his canoe]. His older brother told him to 
paddle quietly. The younger brother sneaked up on the seal and speared it. 
Then he was run away with, to the north. There was no way he could stop. 
He held himself steady and straight. He kept on going northward passing by 
Steilacoom. He just hung on to the line, and there was no way he could let 
go of it. Steadily he was being drawn northward. He went by Brown’s 
Point. Still he went northward. He arrived at Deception Pass, and then he 
got tangled up in kelp. He put a curse on the kelp, saying, ‘‘May you have a 
whole lot of scaly heads!’ Then he went on, steadily northward. He arrived 
in the north, then. He killed some game. Then he circled around. He looked 
and saw someone paddling. So he hid. He continued to watch the person who 
was paddling. This person threw out an anchor. Then he dove. He came out 
several times with his hands full [of fish]. The man from Nisqually said to 
himself, “It is hidden [from him]. I’ll have plenty of time to steal some 
[fish] before he comes out of the water.’ So he stole. The man who was 


5 Told by George Young. 
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diving came out, and at once he missed his game. He cried out at once, ‘‘May 
you have great big eyes all the year ’round! May you have great big ears all 
the year ‘round! May you have a great big nose all the year ’round! May you 
have a great big mouth all the year ’round!” 

Then ducks gathered and declared war (on one another).* They threw 
feathers and killed one another with the sharp points. This kind of spear was 
used regularly. The dead ducks piled up. 

The man from Nisqually decided to go home. He fixed his canoe and went 
homeward. He paddled an unknown distance, and then he encountered a 
storm. He was very careful to hold himself steady. He hung on carefully to 
his paddles. Then he became an animal; he turned into a blackfish. He went 
in and out of the water. He arrived opposite Mukilteo. He got into a fight 
[not known with whom he fought], and he bled, at Pi-pitch, across from 
Mukilteo. (There is still blood there.) He was then alone. He went to Maury 
Island, and stayed several days. Then he went on to the mouth of Gig 
Harbor. He stayed there several days. Then he circled around Nisqually. 
He was not going any particular place; he just wandered around in circles. 


I have found four other versions of this tale, two from Snohomish narrators 
published by Haeberlin,’? one from Joe Young, George Young’s father (of 
Scotch and Yakima-Puyallup ancestry) published by Ballard,* and another, 
unpublished as yet, which Ballard took in 1930 from Joe Bill (of Green river, 
Puyallup, and Klallam ancestry), with George Young as interpreter*—all 
of which include the carving of a wooden seal by the oldest brother, a canoe 
builder, in order to punish his younger brothers (four, two, two, and two 
younger brothers, respectively). All four contain the voyage north behind the 
seal, but from here on the versions show considerable variation. The two 
Snohomish versions recount how, in one, the seal becomes a log, the four 
brothers see a pygmy catching fish while diving, they steal fish and are 
caught and taken to the land of the pygmies where ducks and cranes attack. 
These the brothers kill. They pull the feather-spears from the pygmies to 
revive them, and roast the game. Thinking humans are being eaten, the 
pygmies get rid of the brothers who become so tired on the way home that 
they turn into blackfish. At home they prevail upon their oldest brother to 
eat salmon berries until he dies. Then they become blackfish again. The 
other Snohomish version is abbreviated; when the seal becomes a log the 
brothers become blackfish, and the oldest one at home dies in the brush. 

In Joe Young’s tale the brothers find an old man in the north. One brother 
dies and the other had adventures not contained in the other versions. 


6 I questioned Mr. Young particularly on this point of whom the ducks fought, and he as- 
sured me that they were fighting one another. This may be his own substitution for the cranes’ 
and ducks’ battle with the dwarfs in the well-known Puget Sound myth. 

7H. Haeberlin, Mythology of Puget Sound (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 37, 1924) 
428-30. 

§ A. C. Ballard, Some Tales of the Southern Puget Sound Salish (University of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology 2: 3, 1927) 77-81. 

® Ballard believes this version to be of Snohomish origin. 
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Finally a whale is caught, and on it the brother is sent home. Raven makes 
his entrance and is killed by the whale. 

In Joe Bill’s version the brothers steal fish from a man diving, and are 
caught and taken to Alaska, where the Eskimo make slaves of them. Ducks 
appear and kill the Eskimo. The brothers kill the ducks, revive the Eskimo 
by removing the feather-spears, and are freed as a reward. 

In an episode of another story, Mother of Blackfish,’ spepé ite (probably 
same as pi'pitc) is the place where the last paint was put on the men who 
became blackfish. The paint that spilled is still visible, in the redness ex- 
plained by “blood” in George Young’s story of the brothers. 

These variations on the same basic plot were collected during a time span 
of over thirty years. It is interesting that George Young’s version, told this 
year, is so much more similar to those of Joe Bill and Haeberlin’s Snohomish, 
than it is to the tale told by his own father. It must be remembered, however, 
that as recently as 1930 George Young translated the Joe Bill version, which 
may have appealed to him as a better story, shorter and more unified in 
plot construction than that of his father. 


Seattle, Washington 


10 Ballard, op. cit. 71. Told by Joe Young. 
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FRANCES DENSMORE AND THE MUSIC OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


By CHARLES HOFMANN 


Frances Densmore’s reputation as a student of American Indian music is 
well known to those who have followed her career through its five decades of 
intensive study, research and collection. Today she is an authority in 
her chosen field, and her accomplishments are too many to enumerate in this 
brief article. One must go to her more than twenty publications and mis- 
cellaneous reports issued by the Smithsonian Institution, in order to under- 
stand the scope of her half century of work.! Her tireless scholarly efforts 
have met with a success seldom gained by those who devote their lives to 
specialized subjects. In Miss Densmore’s case more than casual credit should 
be given to one who chose a career “‘‘off the beaten path,’’ and whose meri- 
torious accomplishments give her a ranking as one of the foremost experts on 
the music of the American Indian. 

Before Miss Densmore began her study in 1893, there were pioneers who 
laid a firm foundation for scholars who, in the twentieth century, were to 
bring so much of the musical culture of the Indian to light and preserve it 
for the future as a vital part of American folklore. The earliest collectors of 
folksong or of primitive music resorted to the method of writing down 
melodies ‘‘by ear.’’ But considering the difficulties which involved such an 
inadequate process, the limitations of transcriptions, the necessity of the 
singer having to repeat a song many times, it was indeed an event in the 
preservation of this type of material when the phonograph became available. 
Collectors made use of this method as soon as it was practical and pioneers 
in this specialized field will be remembered for their early efforts in gramo- 
phone collecting of authentic material. Long before Frances Densmore began 
her work, Theodore Baker had written the first analytical study of Indian 
music,? reviewing his work among the Seneca tribes in the state of New 
York. Miss Densmore states that Dr. Baker’s thesis was an important 
influence when she began her early study. 

It would be impossible to mention here all the musicians and ethnologists 
who have contributed to the study and preservation of Indian music.* But 
before considering the scope of Miss Densmore’s fifty years of service, one 
must review the work and influence of Alice Cunningham Fletcher, who 


‘A complete bibliography of Frances Densmore’s work to date has been recently published 
in the Journal of Musicology 4: 2, 1945. A general list of her most important monographs also 
appears in the latest edition of Who’s Who in America. 

* Theodore Baker, Ueber die Musik der Nordamerikanischen Wilden (University of Leipzig 
thesis] (Leipzig, 1882). 

* For a brief summary of these earlier collectors, see Frances Densmore, The Study of Indian 
Music (Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution ...for the year... 1941, 527-50) 
527-8; also George Herzog, Research in Primitive and Folk Music in the United States (Bulle- 
tin 24, American Council of Learned Societies, 1936) 563; also John Tasker Howard, Our 
American Music—300 Years of It (Crowell, New York: rev. ed., 1942) 404-15. 
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should be ranked at the top of the list of American pioneers and whose name 
will ever be linked with those who have developed this research to the highly 
specialized field that it is today. It was Miss Fletcher’s study of Omaha 
music* which marked the beginning of what Miss Densmore calls ‘‘a popular 
interest’’ in the subject, and it was John C. Fillmore who encouraged Frances 
Densmore to write to Miss Fletcher, telling her of her own interest in the 
subject. At this time Miss Densmore was teaching piano and lecturing on the 
Wagnerian music dramas; Indian music attracted her only as a novelty. She 
writes that if Miss Fletcher ‘‘had been less gracious in her response it is prob- 
able that I would not have taken up the study,’’® but with Miss Fletcher's 
enthusiastic encouragement she began her research in 1893. Two years later 
she added American Indian music to her lecture series, with Miss Fletcher's 
permission. 

The importance of the subject proved itself and became a career, although 
the beginning was gradual. Miss Densmore realized that pursuit of the 
subject entailed a lifetime of study, because of its many ramifications and 
the complexity of the primitive art. Her years of work have made Frances 
Densmore a musical anthropologist; in 1907 she began work for the Smith- 
sonian Institution and was made a collaborator of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, which honorary title she still holds. She has preserved the songs 
of the American Indian and has made detailed, analytical studies through 
her transcriptions as they are published in her books. 

In order to carry on this work so successfully, it was necessary that Miss 
Densmore be an accomplished musician. Fortunately she had received 
thorough training, had studied piano, organ and harmony at Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music (1884-86), piano with Carl Baermann in Boston and 
counterpoint with John K. Paine at Harvard (1899-90) as well as piano with 
Leopold Godowsky (1898). In 1924 she received an honorary degree from 
Oberlin. 

Science and music owe a great debt to this woman who followed in the 
footsteps of her teacher and mentor, Alice Fletcher, and continued the work 
in the early days when it was scarcely safe for a White woman to go un- 
protected into the Red man’s lands. Frances Densmore left a comfortable 
home in the Minnesota farmlands, and spent her summers on Chippewa 
reservations in the lake-bordering, primeval-like forests of her own state.’ 

In the several seasons she spent with the Chippewa, Miss Densmore not 
only made a record of their music, but gathered material for a record of the 
culture of the tribe, because she soon discovered that to understand the 
Indian’s music one must understand his culture, learn about his daily living, 


‘ Alice Cunningham Fletcher, A Study of Omaha Music, with a report of the structural 
peculiarities of the music by John Comfort Fillmore (Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
Papers 1: 5, 1893). 

5 Frances Densmore, The Study of Indian Music 528. 

6 Three important monographs were the result of this study among the Chippewa: Frances 
Densmore, Chippewa Music (Bulletin 45, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1910); Chippewa 
Music II (Bulletin 53, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1913); Chippewa Customs (Bulletin 86, 
1929). 
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his customs, his religion and his philusophy. Miss Densmore has always 
judged the Indian by the best of his race; she realized how badly the Indians 
had been treated by the White man, how greatly they had been misunder- 
stood. Their wish was the wish of all primitives—to be left alone to live their 
lives as they had before the coming of the White man. It was this, to us, 
alien manner of life and thought that Miss Densmore faced, in approaching 
these strange brothers. That the Indians were not strangers to her for long 
however is witnessed by the fact that this remarkable woman heard and 
recorded songs, and attended ceremonies, which no white person ever before 
had been allowed to hear or see. 

When she had completed her study of the Chippewa of Minnesota,’ Miss 
Densmore continued her work in other tribes as collaborator for the Bureau, 
going with her little Edison cylinder gramophone (later a Columbia gramo- 
phone) and camera from one reservation to another, until today she has 
covered many of the important tribes from British Columbia to Florida, as 
well as a group from Panama. In reading the list of tribes visited, as well as 
the list of Miss Densmore’s completed studies still unpublished, one wonders 
and is amazed at how one person could accomplish so much, even in half a 
century.® 

In collecting her material, Miss Densmore soon realized that “the Indians 
used songs as a means for accomplishing definite results. Singing was not a 
trivial matter’! but was used for ‘‘every undertaking which the Indian felt 
was beyond his power as an individual.’’ She quotes an Indian as saying “‘If 
a man is to do something more than human he must have more than human 
power.”’ And song is the essential medium of putting forth this ‘‘more than 
human power.”’ Music is such a necessity, such a vital part of his everyday 
living that one cannot appreciate the Indian without understanding that no 
factor in his life would be complete without some phase of this art. The 
Indian has a song for every occasion and makes singing a serious part of his 
daily experience. 

It has often been claimed that while the Indian has a great flexibility and 
expressiveness in his melodies, which makes them unique in the development 
of the folk art, this ‘‘flexibility may go so far that the melodies have really no 


7 For a detailed report of this early study, aside from the three monographs, see Frances 
Densmore, Prelude to the Study of Indian Music in Minnesota (The Minnesota Archaeologist 
11: 2: 27-31, April 1945). 

* For a detailed scope of the work see The Study of Indian Music 546. 

* Miss Densmore’s latest field trip came in the summer of 1945 when she received a scholar- 
ship from the University of Michigan in order to make an ethnological survey of the Indians 
of that state, and in the nearby vicinity of Wisconsin and neighboring parts of Canada. From 
a map sent to the writer in August 1945, Miss Densmore worked from Ashland, Wisconsin to 
the vicinity of L’Anse and Ontonagon, to the Lake of the Clouds. No recordings were made, 
and Miss Densmore (in a letter to the writer) observed that “there is less of the primitive in 
Michigan Indians than elsewhere except among the Lac Vieux Desert Indians who are living 
at Watersmeet.” She was in the field for five weeks and was accompanied by her sister, Margaret 
Densmore, who has been with her on many preyious field trips. 

10 Frances Densmore, The American Indians and Their Music (Womans Press, New York: 
rev. ed., 1936) 63. 
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stable form at all.’’"' Frances Densmore has made comparative recordings of 
songs, which prove that accuracy of pitch, melody and tempo exists in 
Indian music. Tests were made in the laboratory of Dr. Dayton C. Miller 
where ‘‘tone photographs” were taken with the phonodeik and analyzed in 
order to measure the ‘‘accuracy of certain observations concerning the 
relative rhythms of voice and drum.” Dr. Carl E. Seashore of the University 
of Iowa continued similar tests for Miss Densmore in 1934, proving the 
accuracy of pitch and other factors in Indian singing, when he copied many 
recordings in his laboratory. 

Frances Densmore claims that one reason why it is difficult to understand 
the music of the Indian lies in the fact that he does not sing about himself or 
his feelings. As an example of comparison, she states: ‘“The Negro sings about 
his religious experiences and the Negro spirituals are approved by everyone 
... The Negro sings about how tired and blue he is and how hard he has to 
work, and everyone knows how to sympathize with him. The Indian does not 
sing of trials and tribulations, nor how he feels, but sings about the beautiful 
things in nature that lift him above the trials of life. He sings about the sky, 
and the winds and clouds that sweep across it. He sings about the thunder- 
bird or the wolf, or he sings about the delicate things like the springtime or 
the perfume of the flowers used in a ceremony. He praises the victorious 
warrior, but is silent about the hardships of the warpath.”’* 

With her wise and sincere outlook on life and her work, Miss Densmore’s 
philosophy has been ‘‘nothing downs me.” She has recorded songs in remote 
and unknown places throughout North America and has rescued songs from 
oblivion, recording as much authentic material as quickly as possible before 
the oldest singers died and their knowledge lost forever. She insists that 
‘there is more to the preservation of Indian songs than winding the phono- 
graph’ and when one realizes the problems, the tremendous difficulties, the 
obstacles which have confronted this woman who has usually worked alone 
in the field, one is conscious that Frances Densmore has accomplished an 
extraordinary achievement. John Tasker Howard writes that her “‘views are 
based on a common sense attitude that not only demands facts, but dis- 
tinguishes between the logical and purely romantic point of view.’ 

In March 1940 the notable Smithsonian-Densmore Collection of 3,353 
recordings, received from the Smithsonian Institution, were accessioned to 
the National Archives of the United States.'* The greater part of this collec- 


1 George Herzog in a note to the writer. There are many observations and opinions con- 
cerning the importance of melody in primitive music. Miss Densmore’s treatment is only one 
form of analysis, used after many years of study and experimentation. 

12 Frances Densmore, Northern Ute Music (Bulletin 75, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1922) 206. 

13 Lecture on Indian music prepared in 1927 and sent to the writer. 

4 Correspondence with the writer, December 1942. 

6 John Tasker Howard, Our American Music 409. 

16 Sixth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, 1939-1940 (Washington, 
D. C., 1941) 20. 
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tion represents the field work of Frances Densmore from 1907-1940, in- 
cluding ‘“‘items of religious, social and tribal music of 76 American Indian 
groups.’"'?7 Since this collection was originally recorded on the old type 
perishable cylinders, it was imperative that the recordings be transferred to 
service discs. This problem was solved when a fund of several thousand 
dollars was given for “‘transferring the Smithsonian-Densmore Collection of 
American Indian sound recordings to a permanent base from which service 
copies can be made.””'* Because of the war and war use of strategic materials 
the National Archives postponed this work, but only for the duration. There- 
fore it is possible that all the items in the collection may be heard and become 
available for general use in the very near future. For those students and 
musicians who wished to study and evaluate the songs of the Densmore 
collection and to use them immediately as themes for compositions the fol- 
lowing was done. In 1942 several copies of certain American Indian songs 
were sent by Miss Densmore to the writer and were accessioned to the 
Library of Congress’ Archive of American Folk Song. These were special discs 
recorded in 1933 at the Chicago World’s Fair and included both Sioux and 
Navaho songs. They were used many times by the writer in lecture programs, 
and were heard at the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C., during 
October 1943, aS an introduction to several lectures in connection with an 
exhibit of Navaho sand-paintings held at the Gallery. The writer has pre- 
sented them in lectures and programs for certain New York City public 
schools, at the Brooklyn Public Library, and at the Public Library of New 
York City for Dr. Curt Sachs’ lectures on primitive music given at the 
library for his classes from New York University’s graduate school, and at 
the Theosophical Society in Washington, D. C., during May 1944 in programs 
given by the writer. Through constant presentation of this material it has 
been proven that there is a growing appreciation and interest in the music 
of the American Indian. 

In June, 1943 the Library of Congress accessioned a group of Miss Dens- 
more’s valuable cylinders, consisting of twenty-six items. These included 
recordings by many of her best singers, who knew the oldest and most esoteric 
songs. Tribes represented in this accession were the Chippewa (1908), Sioux 
(1912), Papago (1920), Yuman and Yaqui (1922), Makah and Clayoquot 
(1923), British Columbia (1926), Seminole (1931-32) and Winnebago (1934). 
These recordings will soon be available for study and for general use as the 
Library of Congress has them transferred to disc copies. It is fitting that 
Frances Densmore’s collection be a part of the Archive of American Folk 
Song, and that this cross-section of her work be one of its important acces- 
sions. 

During the last part of 1943 Miss Densmore donated another group of 
cylinders, making a total of over one hundred items representing fifteen 


’ Scientific Monthly 55: 1: issue 322: 95-7, July 1942. 
‘8 The New York Times, August 14, 1941. 
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tribes now in the Archive.!® Thus have her first fifty years of service been 
retained for subsequent generations as a vital part of American folklore. 
She has “‘preserved the past, recorded observations in the present and opened 
the way for the work of others in the future.” 


American Museum of Natural History 
New York, New York 


‘* The writer now has in his collection ten disc copies transferred from Densmore cylinders 
by Dr. Carl Seashore (University of Iowa) and Dr. George Herzog (Archives of Primitive Music 
and Folk Song, Columbia University), together with six original Densmore cylinders recorded 
on an Edison machine. The cylinders comprise three songs sung by an Arab group in Washing- 
ton in 1913, and three American Indian examples from British Columbia and Arizona recorded 
by Miss Densmore in 1922 and 1926. The disc copies donated to the writer by Miss Densmore 
during 1942-44 include examples from nine tribes, recorded from 1907-1932. 
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TRAVELERS’ TALES OF COLONIAL NATURAL HISTORY 


By JAMEs R. MASTERSON 


As an American art the tall tale is not easily traced to colonial times. 
Primarily oral, it may have been far advanced before it appeared in print. 
Perhaps its earliest remains are embedded in a matrix of travelers’ tales. 

Travelers’ tales, as distinguished from tall tales, were neither new nor 
peculiarly American. The mendacity of travelers had become a tradition long 
before the discovery of America. Father Charlevoix, himself one of the 
celebrated early travelers in North America, had expressed the prevailing 
sentiment when he complained of dishonest and fabulous narratives of voy- 
ages, ‘the authors of which,” as he wrote in 1744, “alone deserve the discredit 
that they have brought upon all the others.’’! He and his contemporaries were 
probably unaware that some of the travelers’ tales represented a new art, 
coming to birth in the New World. 

That tall tales were current in North America before the Revolution is 
indicated by travelers’ evidence too voluminous to be summarized in less 
than a volume. Perhaps a single chapter of the evidence—natural history 
(exclusive of man)—will suffice. We shall catalogue this evidence in hier- 
archical order from mammals to minerals, with a section on snakes, and then 
proceed to weigh the elements of folklore, mendacity, and humor in the com- 
pound known as a travelers’ tale. 


I 


Two ancient lengends about bears, always a favorite subject of vulgar error, 
were transported to America. It was recorded by an Irish physician in North 
Carolina that when she-bears litter, their cubs ‘‘seem to be at first a lump of 
white Flesh, void of Form, without Hair or Eyes, only there is some appear- 
ance of Claws. This rude lump they fashion by degrees, by their constant 
licking.’’? A second belief, that bears suck their paws for nourishment, was 
soberly declared by the same doctor,’ a missionary in Texas,‘ an officer and a 
trader in Canada,’ a surveyor on Anticosti Island,* and a stone mason on the 
shore of Hudson Bay.’ According to James Adair, who had hunted bears in 
the Southeast for thirty years, 


! Pierre Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, Journal d’un Voyage fait par Ordre du Roi dans 
l'Amérique Septentrionale (Paris, 1744) 3: 499. The JOURNAL constitutes the third and last 
volume of Charlevoix’s Histoire et Description générale de la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1744). 

? John Brickell, The Natural History of North-Carolina (Dublin, 1737) 112. The same in- 
formation is in Pliny’s Natural History, book viii, chap. 54. 

+ Brickell, 112 (she-bears during pregnancy). Cf. Pliny, op. cit. 

‘ José de Solis, The Solfs Diary of 1767, ed. Peter P. Forrestal (Preliminary Studies of the 
Texas Catholic Historical Society 1: 6, 1931) 25. 

5 Claude Charles le Roy de la Potherie, Histoire de 1’Amérique Septentrionale (4 vols., Paris, 
1722) 2: 34; John Long, Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter and Trader, London, 
1791) 95. 

‘Thomas Wright, A Description of the Island of Anticosti (Gentleman’s Magazine 38, 
February, 1768) 64. 

7 Joseph Robson, An Account of Six Years Residence in Hudson’s-Bay (London, 1752) 47. 
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When they take up their winter-quarters, they continue the greater part of two 
months, in almost an entire state of inactivity: during that time, their tracks reach 
no farther than to the next water, of which they seldom drink, as they frequently suck 
their paws in their lonely recess [hollow trees], and impoverish their bodies, to nourish 
them. While they are employed in that surprising task of nature, they cannot contain 
themselves in silence, but are so well pleased with their repast, that they continue 
singing hum um um: as their pipes are none of the weakest, the Indians by this means 
often are led to them from a considerable distance, and then shoot them down.’ 


Other bear lore was more particularly American. The inquiring Professor 
Pehr Kalm, an economist from Sweden, learned from John Bartram, the 
Quaker botanist of Philadelphia, that 
when a bear catches a cow, he kills her in the following manner: he bites a hole into 
the hide, and blows with all his power into it, till the animal swells excessively and 
dies; for the air expands greatly between the flesh and the hide.® 
But Colonel William Byrd, the distinguished Virginia planter, asserted that 
bears 
don’t kill it [the prey] right out, and feast upon its Blood and Entrails, like other 
ravenous Beasts, but having, after a fair pursuit, seiz’d it with their Paws, they begin 
first upon the Rump, and so devour one collop after another, till they come to the 
Vitals, the poor Animal crying all the while, for several Minutes together." 


In contradiction to these authorities a Louisiana engineer flatly denied that 
bears are carnivorous," though their fondness for human flesh was implied 
by a surveyor in Laborador. ‘‘Many people,”’ he wrote, 

affirm, and mention instances, that being pursued by a bear, if you fall on your face, 
and remain immoveable, it will retire, without doing you any mischief.” 


The classical bear story is that of Colonel Israel Putnam at Pomfret, Con- 
necticut, reported by the Reverend Samuel Peters, the Anglican historian of 
Connecticut: 

In 1754, a large she-bear came in the night from her den, which was three miles from 
Mr. Putnam's house, and took a sow out of a pen of his. The sow, by her squeaking, 
awoke Mr. Putnam, who hastily ran in his shirt to the poor creature’s relief; but be- 
fore he could reach the pen, the bear had left it, and was trotting away with the sow 
in her mouth. Mr. Putnam took up a billet of wood, and followed the screamings of 
the sow, till he came to the foot of a mountain, where the den was. Dauntless he 
entered the horrid cavern; and, after walking and crawling upon his hands and knees 
for fifty yards, came to a roomy cell, where the bear met him with great fury. He 
saw nothing but the fire of her eyes; but that was sufficient for our hero: he accord- 
ingly directed his blow, which at once proved fatal to the bear, and saved his own life 
at a most critical moment. Putnam then discovered and killed two cubs; and having, 
though in Egyptian darkness, dragged them and the dead sow, one by one, out of the 
cave, he went home, and calmly reported to his family what had happened. The 


8 James Adair, The History of the American Indians (London, 1775) 309-10. 

* Pehr Kalm, Travels into North America, translated by John Reinhold Forster (3 vols., 
Warrington and London, 1770-71) 1: 116-17. This view is not found in Bartram’s published 
writings. 

10 William Byrd, Writings, ed. John Spencer Bassett (New York 1901) 138. 

41 Antoine Simon le Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane (3 vols., Paris, 1758) 2: 78-82. 

Roger Curtis, Particulars of the Country of Labradore (Philosophical Transactions 64: 
part ii, 1774) 377. The suggestion is that bears will not disturb the dead. 
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neighbours declared, on viewing the place by torch-light, that his exploit exceeded 
those of Sampson or David." 


Beavers, like bears, were also the subject of travelers’ tales. A beaver dam 
was broken by a Louisiana engineer, who hid himself in the bushes to watch 
what would happen. Some of the beavers made mortar of mud; others, side 
by side, each having its tail toward another’s head, loaded the mud on each 
other’s tails and carried it to the /evée, where still others spread it out and 
slapped it smooth with their tails.“ Even Father Charlevoix shared the com- 
mon belief that the beaver uses its tail as carrier and trowel.” A beaver would 
lie with this important member constantly in the water, ‘‘to prevent its get- 
ting stiff.’’"* Like other authorities, Father Charlevoix found in communities 
of beavers an industriousness, cooperation, and foresight that he regarded 
as a model for human society.'? Colonel Byrd told an inquisitive German that 
the beavers lived under the rule of a king, and had a language that they 
mutually understood.'* The historian of Virginia praised 


18 Samuel [Andrew] Peters, A General History of Connecticut (London, 1781) 159-60. Op- 
posite ‘‘she-bear” in a Harvard College Library copy of Peters the word “wolf” is written in 
an early hand. Various other bear stories were reported in colonial times. An Indian in Nova 
Scotia killed a bear that he had smelled a quarter of a league away.—Diéreville, Relation of 
the Voyage to Port Royal in Acadia, ed. John Clarence Webster (Toronto, 1933) 275-6. The 
first commandant of Detroit reported that the Miami Indians would chase a bear till it was 
tired and then drive it with switches to their village, like a sheep to slaughter.—Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac, Relation du Sieur de Lamothe Cadillac, in Découvertes et Etablissements des 

rancais, ed. Pierre Margry (6 vols., Paris, 1880-86) 5: 87. Charlevoix says of the Indians (3: 
116): “On en a vd arriver dans un Village conduisant avec une Houssine des Ours, qu’ils avoient 
lassés."” An English beggar spoke casually of his encounter with a white bear on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland.—An Apology for the Life of Bampfylde-Moore Carew, in The King of the 
Beggars, ed. C. H. Wilkinson (Oxford, 1931) 188. 

4 Le Page du Pratz 1: 246-7. The precision of these observations is astonishing, for they were 
made by moonlight. 

4 Charlevoix 3: 101; Nicolas Jérémie, Relation du Détroit et de la Baie de Hudson, in 
Recueil d’Arrests et autres Piéces pour l’Etablissement de la Compagnie d’Occident (Amster- 
dam, 1720) 39; Claude le Beau, Avantures du Sr. C. le Beau (2 vols., Amsterdam, 1738) 1: 321 
(author hides and watches beavers at work); Henry Grace, The History of the Life and Suffer- 
ings of Henry Grace (Reading, 1764) 45; Jonathan Carver, Travels through the Interior Parts 
of North America (London, 1778) 462. The works of Le Beau and Grace are probably fictitious, 
though Le Beau is known to have visited Canada. 

‘6 Long 41. The Geographer of the King of England wrote authoritatively of the beaver: “In 
respect of his tail, he is a perfect fish, and has been judicially declared such by the College of 
Physicians at Paris, and the faculty of divinity have, in consequence of this declaration, pro- 
nounced it lawful to be eaten on days of fasting.”-—Thomas Jefferys, The Natural and Civil 
History of the French Dominions in North and South America (2 vols., London, 1760) 1: 27. A 
Labrador trader cites the remarks of Buffon, the celebrated French naturalist. on the subject 
of the beaver’s tail: ‘‘He says, ‘A beaver has a scaly tail, because he eats fish:’ I wonder much 
that Monsieur Buffon had not one himself for the same reason.” —George Cartwright, Journal 
of Transactions and Events during a Residence of Nearly Sixteen Years on the Coast of Lab- 
rador (3 vols., Newark, 1792) 3: 8. He devotes ten pages (3: 18-27) to correcting misconceptions 
about beavers. 

‘7 Charlevoix 3: 94-5. Cf. Le Beau, chap. xix; Thomas Pichon, Lettres et Mémoires pour 
servir 4 l’Histoire naturelle, civile, et politique du Cap Breton (The Hague, 1760) 82. 

‘8 William Byrd and Samuel Jenner, Eine kurtze Beschreibung von Virginia (Neu-gefundenes 
Eden, [n.p.] 1737) 156. 

The Shawnee and other Eastern Woodlands Indians believe that not only beavers, but each 
animal species has its ‘‘chief” and speaks a language of its own.—Ed. 
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the admirable Oeconomy of the Beavers . . . incorporated in a regular Form of Goy- 
ernment, something like Monarchy, ... [under a pericu, or superintendent, who] 
walks in State by them all the while, and sees that every one bear his equal share of 
the burden; while he bites with his Teeth, and lashes with his Tail, those that lag 
behind, and do not lend all their strength.!® 


An idler, driven from the community, would retire as a hermit (castor terrier), 
living emaciated and almost hairless in a burrow.*° 

Father Charlevoix, the bitter enemy of fable, declared that castoreum js 
efficacious against deafness, paralysis, apoplexy, and epilepsy, and that it 
attenuates viscous matters, dispels ‘‘vapors,’’ strengthens the brain, prevents 
gangrene, causes the transpiration of bad humors, and provokes catamenia.” 
He denied, however, the ancient belief as to the origin of this panacea and the 
intelligence supposed to be exhibited by beavers in castrating themselves 
with their teeth to escape from hunters of castoreum.” 

The anatomy and the habits of the whale, and the methods of obtaining 
oil and spermaceti, were explained in a treatise by a Dutch captain. Amorous 
whales, he said, 


stretch their heads above water, as well agrees with their nature, since they cannot 
long stay under water, because they must get breath, especially when, as in conjunc- 
tion, they become heated.” 


The North Carolina doctor asserted that conjoined whales “stand upright, 
with their heads out of the water;’’** and a German authority wrote that 
“both sink on their wide, flat tails, and with bodies stretched straight they 
approach each other, embracing with their fins.’ But the Honorable Paul 
Dudley, F.R.S., of Boston, was equally positive that the position assumed 
was horizontal ;* and he was confirmed by Dr. Douglass, also of Boston, who 
said tersely, ‘““They copulate like neat Cattle, but the Female in a supine 
Posture.’’?? Though some writers thought that ambergris was derived from 


19 Robert Beverley, The History and Present State of Virginia (London, 1705) book iv, 74-5; 
cf. 2nd ed. (London, 1722) 275-6. Charlevoix writes (3: 100) that beavers do not have a king 
and an overseer, but “‘chacun s¢ait ce qu’il doit faire, & tout se fait sans confusion, sans embar- 
ras, avec un ordre, qu’on ne se lasse point d’admirer.” He observes (3: 102) that no ordure is 
found in their “cabins.” 

20 Relation par Lettres de l’Amérique Septentrionalle, ed. Camille de Rochemonteix (Paris, 
1904) 21. 

2. Charlevoix 3: 98; copied with acknowledgment by Jefferys 1: 27. 

2 Charlevoix 3: 99. He points out (3: 98) that the castoreum is yielded by four castoreum 
pouches, peculiar to beavers. Cf. Pliny, book viii, chap. 47. 

3 Cornelis Gijsbertsz Zorgdrager, Beschreibung des grénlandischen Wallfischfangs und 
Fischerey (Niirnberg, 1750) 106. 

% Brickell 217. 

% Johann Anderson, Nachrichten von Island, Grénland, und der Strasse Davis (Hamburg, 
1746) 193. 

26 Paul Dudley, An Essay upon the Natural History of Whales (Philosophical Transactions 
33, March-April, 1725) 260. Cf. Anderson 193. 

27 William Douglass, A Summary, Historical and Political, of . . . the British Settlements in 
North America (2 vols., Boston, 1749-51) 1: 58. A providence was seen by Anderson (193) in 
the fact that the male generative member of whales lay in a sheath closed tight by a sphincter 
muscle, ‘lest possibly it be wounded in swimming on the bottom of the sea.” 
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the bitumen or ‘‘naptha”’ coagulating from fountains in the sea,?* others sup- 
posed that it was whale-semen, or part of the ‘‘Alvine Excrement.’’® A 
Boston whaler declared that ambergris is found as balls weighing from one 
and a half to twenty-two pounds, floating in an orange-colored humor in a 
large subrenal bag.*® One question, at least, was settled when the narwhal was 
adjudged not to be a unicorn, since the “horn’’ was a tusk growing from the 
mouth, not an organ projecting from the forehead.* 

Bears, beavers, and whales were not the only mammalian curiosities. The 
sloth, never leaving a leaf on any tree he had climbed, was reported to be so 


slow 


that tho’ he is fat when he begins to descend, he is generally lean before he gets to 
the Top of another Tree; his Pace is so slow that he is generally six Minutes moving 
one of his Legs about two Inches. 


Strange Indians from beyond the Mississippi said ‘‘that their Contry has 
Many very large Horses in it which never lyes down to Sleep but leans against 
a Tree for that purpose.’ The cuba was described by Peters as a beast prob- 
ably peculiar to New England (since he had heard of it only there), about as 
large as a cat, with four long tusks as sharp as a razor.* In Anguilla was found 
the javaris, a kind of wild boar with ‘‘a Vent or Hole on the Back, by which he 
refreshes his Lungs.’’** At Diamond Island, near Dominica, a Frenchman and 
several Negroes saw a long-haired merman.* A Jesuit suspected that some 
of the ‘‘savages’’ described by one of his Orinoco colleagues were monkeys, 


*8 Daniel Coxe, A Description of the English Province of Carolana (London, 1741) 86-7. 

*® Douglass 1: 57. 

3 Dudley 33: 265. The North Carolina doctor felt some doubt whether the Indians “‘will go 
out to Sea and get on the Whale’s Back, and peg, and plug up his Spouts, and so kill him; which 
I can scarce believe, except they have some secret Spell to make them stupid.’”’-—Brickell 211, 
probably referring to a positive assertion on this point by John Lawson, A New Voyage to 
Carolina (London, 1709) 154. Lawson may have derived this report from The Observations of 
Sir Richard Havvkins Knight (London, 1622). 

 Zorgdrager 24. A Canadian drawing of a “‘unicorn’”’ is reproduced in Charles Bécard de 
Granville, Les Raretés des Indes, ‘‘Codex canadiensis,”’ ed. Marc de Villiers du Terrage (Paris 
1930). 

® John Philips, An Authentic Journal of the Late Expedition under the Command of Com- 
modore Anson (London, 1774) 110. Cf. John Atkins, A Voyage to Guinea, Brasil, and the 
West-Indies (London, 1735) 189-90 (the sluggard, or petto, an African animal). 

% James Kenny, Journal Begun... 1761, ed. John W. Jordan (Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography 37, January, 1913) 42. These horses may be descended from the ele- 
phants of the medieval bestiaries. Among the Creek Indians, notorious even among the Indians 
for abusing their dogs, it was not uncommon to see a dog “‘so sensible of his misfortune [in be- 
longing toa Creek]as to seek a wall or post for his support before he ventures to bark.” —Bernard 
Romans, A Concise Natural History of East and West-Florida (New York, 1775) 97. 

* Peters 251. I find no other mention of this creature. 

* Thomas Bilton, Captain Bilton’s Journal of His Unfortunate Voyage from Lisbon to 
Virginia (London, 1715) 26. On this island it was supposed that the scent of the muskrat causes 
melancholy.—Ibid. 26. This and other marvels are brought together at the end of the pamphlet 
ina section apparently not written by Captain Bilton. 

% Jean Baptiste le Blond, Reise nach den Antillen, translated by C. A. W. Zimmermann 
(Hamburg, 1815) 7n. This observation is not in the French original, and Diamond Island is 
not identified. A Canadian drawing of a merman is reproduced in Bécard de Granville’s Raretés. 
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and that a simian creature with a pig’s head was “‘the effect of an execrable 
monstrosity, for which the sinner will be punished with fire.’’*7 

The Mecca of paleontologists was the famous Big Bone Lick in Boone 
County, Kentucky, said to have been discovered in 1737 by Canadians at war 
with the Chickasaws.** In 1776 a visitor found a salt pond a little more than 
knee deep, bordered with mud and containing part of a tusk about two feet 
long, thigh bones ten inches thick, a tooth weighing ten pounds, and other 
remains. On the trees were several Indian paintings. The Indians surmised 
that the bones were those of white buffaloes killed by drinking the salt water.*9 
A French captain supposed that the remains belonged to elephants that had 
strayed from Asia into the new continent. No doubt the Indians had killed 
many, but seven, arriving at the Lick, had perished in the marsh, victims of 
their enormous weight.*° Thomas Jefferson agreed with Buffon that the bones 
were those of some elephant-like creature.“ A Pittsburgh trader believed that 
the ‘“‘horns’’ were 
y® Eye teeth of Elephants. ... None of y® Indians can remember of seeing any of 
these Creatures alive, neither do they Know who kill’d them, but that there is a little 
Stone fortification made near the Lake where its believ’d y® Indians that kill’d them 
ambuscad’d themselves.” 


A hunter of questionable veracity described the 


Rhinosses or Elephant Master, being a very large Creature of a Dark Colour havinga 
long Strong horn growing upon his Nose (w* which he kills Elephants) a Short tail 
like an Elk; two of s¢ Horns he seen fix’ over a Gate at St Augustine, & that its y® 
Bones of Some of these lies dow" in Buffelo lick by y® Ohio, wher y® Great teeth Comes 
from.* 


A surveyor thought the bones to be 


the remains of some Hippipotamt, especially as near the river, the Indians, often at 
this day, discover large foot steps, and hear great bellowings, both proceeding from 
animals they never see themselves.“ 


37 Antonio Julid4n, Le Perla de la América, Provincia de Santa Marta (Madrid, 1787) 221. 

38 Jean Bernard Bossu, Nouveaux Voyages aux Indes Occidentales (Paris, 1768) 1: 206. 

39 The Journal of Nicholas Creswell (New York, 1924) 88. Cf. Harry Gordon, Journal 
(Travels in the American Colonies, ed. Newton P. Mereness, New York, 1916) 466-7. 

40 Bossu, Indes Occidentales, 1: 206. The Reverend David McClure also speculates upon the 
migration of elephants and Indians from Tartary and Siberia across Bering Strait —The Diary 
of David McClure, ed. Franklin B. Dexter (New York, 1899) 54. 

4. Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia (1782) 70. He cites incidentally (70-71) 
the tradition of the Delawares, ‘‘That in ancient times a herd of these tremendous animals came 
to the big-bone licks, and began an universal destruction of the bear, deer, elks, buffaloes, and 
other animals which had been created for the use of the Indians: that the Great Man above, 
looking down and seeing this, was so enraged, that he seized his lightning, descended on the 
earth, seated himself on a neighboring mountain, on a rock of which his seat and the print of 
his feet are still to be seen, and hurled his bolts among them till the whole were slaughtered, 
except the big bull, who presenting his forehead to the shafts, shook them off as they fell; 
but missing one at length, it wounded him in the side; whereon, springing round, he bounded 
over the Ohio, over the Wabash, the Illinois, and finally over the great lakes, where he is living 
at this day.” 

# James Kenny, Journal Begun . . . 1761, ed. John W. Jordon (Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography 37, April 1913) 163. 

43 Ibid. 180. 

“ Romans 53. 
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While amateurs were thus divided over the respective claims of the ele- 
phant, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus, and while a simple 
pioneer mentioned merely ‘‘several large big creatures,’ some bones and 
teeth were sent to England, where they were examined by the celebrated 
anatomist William Hunter. He concluded that they belonged to the incogni- 
tum, probably identical with the Siberian mammoth, and remarked, 


If this animal was indeed carnivorous, which I believe cannot be doubted, though we 
may as philosophers regret it, as men we cannot but thank God that its whole genera- 
tion is probably extinct.” 


This reflection was enlarged upon by the historian of Kentucky: 


Can then so great a link have perished from the chain of nature? Happy we that it 
has. How formidable an enemy of the human species, an animal as large as the ele- 
phant, the tyrant of the forests, perhaps the devourer of man! Nations, such as the 
Indians, must have been in perpetual alarm. The animosities among the various tribes 
must have been suspended till the common enemy, who threatened the very existence 
of all, should be extirpated. To this circumstance, we are probably indebted for a 
fact, which is perhaps singular in its kind, the extinction of a whole race of animals 
from the system of nature.*’ 


The bird lore of American travelers was scanty. The Surveyor-General of 
North Carolina had heard of a wild turkey that weighed nearly sixty pounds, 
and had “‘seen half a Turkey feed eight hungry Men two Meals.’’* A traveler 
in Maryland killed a wild turkey “that has wheyed 43 Pounds out of the 
feathers and his Gutts out.” He was told of a wild turkey too fat to fly, 
which was kept among tame turkeys till it drooped and wasted; when killed, 
it weighed sixty-three pounds. He saw turkeys four and a half feet tall.** It 
was also in North Carolina, the scene of so many curiosities, that the bald 
eagle would carry young pigs alive to his nest, ‘‘at which time,” we learn, 


the poor Pig makes such a Noise over Head, that Strangers that have heard them cry, 
and not seen the Bird and his Prey, have thought there were Flying Sows and Pigs in 
that Country.*° 


5 Journals of James and Robert McAfee in Neander M. Woods, The Woods-McAfee Me- 
morial (Louisville, 1905) 433. The journalist who made the present entry was Robert. Similarly 
noncommittal are Christopher Gist’s Journals, ed. William M. Darlington (Pittsburgh, 1893) 
57-8, and Thomas Hutchins, A Topographical Description of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and North Carolina (London, 1778) 11. 

6 William Hunter, Observations on the Bones, Commonly Supposed to be Elephants 
Bones, Which Have Been Found near the River Ohio in America (Philosophical Transactions 
58, 1769) 45. It is not improbable that the incognitum was a mammoth—presumably, however, 
not anthropophagous. 

“7 John Filson, The Discovery, Settlement, and Present State of Kentucke (Wilmington, 
1784) 36. 

‘8 Lawson 149. 

*® Narrative of a Voyage to Maryland (American Historical Review 12, January, 1907) 330- 
31. Virginia turkeys, according to Colonel Byrd (Byrd and Jenner, Beschreibung) 175, some- 
times weighed more than fifty pounds. 

°° Lawson 137. Turkey buzzards, according to a naturalist, would “roost, many of ’em to- 
gether, on tall dead Pine or Cypress trees, and in the morning continue several hours on their 
roost, with their wings spread open; that the air as I believe, may have the greater influence to 
purify their filthy carcasses.”—Mark Catesby, The Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and 
the Bahama Islands (2 vols., London, 1731-32) 1: 6. 
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The alligator, or ‘“‘crocodile,”*' was described by one author as fragrant # 
but a traveler in Louisiana said, ‘‘One cannot imagine how much the stench of 
the urine and excrements of the caymans infects the air along the Red 
River.’’5* One author asserted that alligators never utter any kind of cry#+a 
second wrote that “they roar and make a hideous Noise against bad Weather, 
and before they come out of their Dens in the Spring’”—a sound loud enough 
to shake a house.® If the hide of an alligator was pitted with bullets, the 
cavities might receive the falling seeds of the elm, the willow, or other river- 
side trees while the reptile hibernated in the mud. The seeds would germinate 
and take root between the hide and the flesh; and when the alligator revived 
in the spring, his motions under water would be revealed at the surface by 
little green shoots.*® 

Exactly seventeen days (according to report) after a sea turtle came toa 
sandy shore to reconnoiter, it would return to lay its eggs.5’7 A naturalist 
declared that sea tortoises continue for more than fourteen days in un- 
interrupted conjunction.5* The President of the Royal Society, Sir Hans 
Sloane, M.D., reported that sea turtles 
infect the Blood of those feeding on them, whence their Shirts are yellow, their Skin 
and Face of the same Colour, and their Shirts under the Armpits stained prodi- 
giously.®® 
“A late ingenious and very useful author’ (Ephraim Chambers, encylopedist) 
was informed that when a fire is built beneath the living tortoise, the shell is 
easily taken off with a knife, 


5. The contrast between the two is drawn in parallel columns by Edward Long, The History 
of Jamaica (3 vols., London, 1774) 3: 874-6. William Bartram says that he uses the two terms 
indiscriminately.—Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West 
Florida, the Cherokee Country, the Extensive Territories of the Muscogulges, or Creek Con- 
federacy, and the Country of the Chactaws (Philadelphia, 1791) go. 

8 Antoine Francois Prévost d’Exiles, Voyages du Capitaine Robert Lade (2 vols., Paris, 
1744) 2: 99-100. This work, almost certainly fictitious, is written in the first person as if by 
Captain Lade. 

58 Pierre Marie Francois, Vicomte de Pagés, Voyages autour du Monde et vers les deux 
Péles (2 vols., Paris, 1782) 1: 48. This work, too, may be fictitious, though parts of the Louisiana 
section seem authentic. 

5 Prévost d’Exiles 2: ror. 

55 Lawson 127. 

56 Jean Bernard Bossu, Nouveaux Voyages dans l’Amérique Septentrionale (Paris, 1777) 
85-6. Bossu had traveled in America; but this work, or large parts of it, may be suspected of 
being fictitious. 

57 Jean Baptiste Labat, Nouveau Voyage aux Isles de l’Amérique, 2nd ed. (8 vols., Paris, 
1742) 1: 311. The same writer tells (1: 312) how turtles were collected by turning them on their 
backs (“‘tourner la tortué’”)—a position in which they were helpless. When riding a turtle he 
found that since it could not support its weight on all four paws at the same time, it proceeded 
by oscillation—”’ a movement which shakes one and is infinitely tiresome” (1: 316). He inserts 
a three-page anecdote (1: 316-18) of a man who tied his canoe to a turtle asleep on the water, 
supposing that the turtle would swim till it became tired, when he could kill it. But for a day and 
two nights the turtle moved at great speed; and the hunter nearly died of thirst, hunger, and 
fatigue before his opportunity came. 

58 Catesby 2: 38. 

5® Sir Hans Sloane, A Voyage to the Islands Madera, Barbados, Nieves, S. Christophers, and 
Jamaica (2 vols., London, 1707-22) 1: xviii. Cf. 1: Ixxxviii. 
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with so little Prejudice, that the Tortoise, being afterwards permitted to go into the 
Sea, not only lives, but hath its Armour o: Shell soon renewed.*° 


The North Carolina doctor wrote of the loggerhead (reported to be lungless 
and lachrymose) that when floating asleep it emits loud snorts.* 

More than three thousand huge land turtles, any one of which would have 
been a meal for four or five men, were seen by a French captain, as he said, 
in a swamp sixty or eighty feet long near the Arkansas river.” But a French 
surveyor wrote that though he himself had passed near this swamp, he had 
never observed a twentieth part of that number in hundreds of leagues of his 
travels. 

The iguanas of Dominica were caught, we are told, 
by whistling, which lulls them asleep, when . . . a strong vine, or string fastened at 
the end of a long stick in a slip knot, . . . is pulled over its head, and when a sudden 
jirk is given with the stick the animal is secured.™ 


The lizards of Barbados, before cats destroyed most of them, “lov’d to be 
where Men were, to gaze in their Faces, and hearken to their Discourse.’’™ 
From another source we learn that 


if a Person lies asleep, and any voracious Beast, or the Alligator, which comes on 
Shore often, is approaching the Place where you lie, [the lizards] will crawl to you as 
fast as they can, and with their forked Tongues tickle you till you awake, that you 
may avoid by their timely Notice the coming danger.® 


Virginia bullfrogs, according to the naturalist William Bartram, attained 
a length of eighteen inches and roared like bulls.*”7 A traveler who heard the 
roaring was disappointed when he failed to find a frog more than a foot long.*®* 
The French captain who saw the three thousand turtles in Arkansas found 
also, in that extraordinary region, frogs a foot and a half thick and a good two 
feet (deux grands pieds) long, weighing thirty-six pounds and making a noise 
like a calf. He saw four others that were still larger.*® In July 1758, as we are 
informed by the historian of Connecticut, a pond dried up about five miles 
from Windham. The frogs from this pond, heading for the river, entered 


6° Griffith Hughes, The Natural History of Barbados (London, 1750) 308. Hughes laments 
this misinformation. 
& Brickell 138. The writer refers to Pliny (see book ix, chap. 14). 
® Jean Francois Benjamin Dumont, dit de Montigny, Mémoires historiques sur la Louisiane, 
. Jean Baptiste le Mascrier (2 vols., Paris, 1753) 2: 264. 
® Le Page du Pratz 2: 100-01. 
* Thomas Atwood, The History of the Island of Dominica (London, 1791) 57. 
6 John Oldmixon, The British Empire in America (2 vols., London, 1708) 2: 107. Oldmixon 
had not visited America but professed to have received much of his information from Americans. 

% The Voyages, Dangerous Adventures, and Imminent Escapes of Captain Richard Fal- 
coner (London, 1720) book ii, 111. As the title suggests, this work is fiction. 

§? William Bartram 277. 

68 Franz Ludwig Michel, Report, ed. William J. Hinke (Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography 24, January, 1916) 35. 

® Dumont 2: 266-8. Corneille de Pauw, the Dutch philosopher, in his Recherches philoso- 
phiques sur les Américains, 2nd ed. (2 vols., Berlin, 1772) 1: 9, says of these frogs, “‘There do not 
exist such monsters in the rest of the world’’"—a remark indicating his readiness to accept the 
printed word of travelers. 
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Windham at midnight, filling a road forty yards wide in a column four miles 
long. Thinking themselves attacked by the Indians, the terrified inhabitants 
fled naked from their beds; and fright proved disastrous to several women,” 

Sharks seem to have ascended the Delaware as far as Burlington, where 
cattle, swimming from the shore to graze on small islands in the river, some- 
times suffered ‘‘the Loss of a Leg, by the Shirks.’’™ On the Jamaica coast, we 
are told, the bellies of sharks were often found to contain ‘‘the Bodies of Men 
half eaten, sometimes whole and entire.” A shark opened in 1750 had evi- 
dently swallowed a whole man, with silver buckles on his shoes.” A shark 
somewhere in the West Indies yielded a man’s collar bone and a boatswain’s 
silver whistle with a red ribbon.” 

The most remarkable of piscine curiosities was described by the official 
historian of the Jesuit Order: 


There is a fish in the Lake of the Iroquois [Lake Champlain] of which no report can 
be found in early writers. The natives call it causarus. It is eight, sometimes ten feet 
long, of the thickness of the human thigh, milky or nearly white in color. Its whole 
length bristles with scales so hard and so closely ranged as to repel the blade of a 
dagger or a spear. Its large head is provided with a very hard skull, like a metal shield. 
Hence the French call it ‘‘the armed fish.’”” And indeed it wages perpetual wars on 
other fish, by whose destruction it is sustained [quorum exitio pascitur]. For a weapon 
it bears a huge snout [rostrum immane], of the length of the human arm, set with a 
double row of teeth. With this spear it not only kills other fish, but also, when it 
wishes a change of diet [cum mutare dapes cupit], lures and entraps birds. With this 
purpose it hides in the rushes, lifts its snout above the water, and slightly opens its 
jaws. Thus it remains motionless until birds come and rashly alight on the snout, 
which they take for a reed or a stick; and then the treacherous lurker [perfidus in- 
sidiator] clamps the feet of these unfortunate victims between its jaws, draws them 
below the surface, and devours them.” 


7 Peters 151-3. 

7% William Moraley, The Infortunate (Newcastle, England, 1743) chap. 2. The quotation is 
derived from a newspaper reprint, cut out and pasted into a blank book without page numbers, 
in the New York Public Library. 

7 [Charles Leslie], A New and Exact Account of Jamaica, 3rd ed. (Edinburgh, 1740) 13. 

*3 Gottlieb Mittelberger, Reise nach Pennsylvanien (Stuttgart, 1756) 116. 

% The Voyages ... of Captain Richard Falconer, book 1, 11. Cf. Diary of the Rev. John 
Henry Helffrich, ed. William J. Hinke (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 38, 
January, 1914) 75. Though Sir Hans Sloane is skeptical of such reports, he mentions (1: 23-4) 
a man in a coat of mail (loricatum hominem) taken from a shark at Marseille. He appends a 
bibliography of shark lore. Dr. Brickell (226) had heard or read of the loricatum hominem. 
Hughes (313) tells of a shark that attacked bathing sailors at Martinique and ate half of one; 
the upper half was rescued and pulled aboard. A friend of the deceased plunged into the sea 
with a large knife, killed the shark after a long and dangerous contest, dragged him ashore, 
ripped him open, and “unites and buries the sever’d Carcase of his Friend in one hospitable 
grave’’—an act worthy of the devotion between Cato and Laelius. This story was derived from 
a very creditable gentleman “who was not far from the Place when this happened” and was 
ready to confirm it by oath. 

% Joseph Jouvancy, De Regione et Moribus Canadensium seu Barbarorum Novae Franciae 
(Albany, 1871) 13-4. Another author supposed that his chaousarou, chaourasou, or pirate fish 
devoured its prey above water.—The Four Kings of Canada (London, 1710) 9-10. Cf. Jefferys 
1: 25, derived from Samuel de Champlain. Charlevoix (3: 142-3) refers to Champlain’s poisson 
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The insects most frequently met with in Barbados, according to a British 
historian, were snakes.”* A captain of privateers wrote that Mexico was 
“much infected with Serpents, Moskitto’s, and other Insects.’’?? A Dominican 
missionary lists snakes among the ‘“‘insectos’’ of Lower California.” ‘‘If we 
except the alligator,” another authority tells us, “‘East-Florida has fewer in- 
sects than any other province in America.’’7® The North Carolina surveyor 
includes alligators, snakes, turtles (‘“Tortois, vulgarly call’d Turtle’), and 
lizards in a table of insects. The tortoises, he explains, are ranked among 
insects ‘‘because they lay Eggs, and I did not know well where to put them.’’*®® 

Insects in the narrower sense, except for the ever-present mosquito, cimex, 
and pediculus, attracted little notice from travelers and geographers. The 
historian of Connecticut, however, reports that ten years after the frogs 
passed through Windham, a horde of caterpillars invaded the valley of the 
Connecticut river in Vermont, ate every green thing for a hundred miles, and 
died in the river, the waters of which were poisoned for a considerable time. 


The inhabitants of the Verdmonts would unavoidably have perished by famine in 
consequence of the devastation of these worms, had not a remarkable providence 
filled the wilderness with wild pigeons, which were killed by sticks as they sat on the 
branches of trees in such multitudes, that 30,000 people lived on them for three 
weeks. * 


Botanical curiosities were rarely found. We hear of a solitary tree in a 
stony plain in Central America, from which, though no rain had fallen in six 
months, moisture dripped continually in such quantities that a traveler could 
catch it with his hands and drink.® In Lower California, we are told, 


after the Rainy Season is over, there falls in the Morning a great Quantity of Dew, 





armé, It was supposed, also, that the birds were snatched before they alighted on the hidden 
enemy.—G. Taylor, A Voyage to North America (Nottingham, 1771) 89. A Canadian drawing 
of the chausarou is reproduced in Bécard de Granville’s Raretés. Apart from this fish and the 
shark there is little fish lore in the works of travelers. Sailors swore that in the Gulf of Campeche 
the sea consisted of five parts of water to one of fish.—Joseph Och, Reise von Wiirzburg.. . 
nach den Missionen in der Pimeria (Nachrichten von verschiedenen Lindern des Spanischen 
Amerika, ed. C. G. von Murr [2 vols., Halle, 1809—11]) 1: 41. In Mexico there were said to be 
oysters so large that one would feed several men.—John Fransham, The World in Miniature 
(London, 1741) 15. 

% Oldmixon 2: 107. 

7” Woodes Rogers, A Cruising Voyage round the World (London, 1712) 319. 

78 [Luis Sales], Noticias de la Provincia de Californias (Valencia, 1794) carta i, 19. 

7 William Stork, An Account of East Florida (London, [n.d.]) 53. 

80 Lawson 126, 133. Father Julian (104) was uncertain whether the flesh of turtles is meat or 
fish (“la pulpa, sea carne, 6 pescado’’). 

® Peters 155. Peters indicates only a providential connection between the plague of cater- 
pillars and the coming of the pigeons. In Barbados, where cockroaches were numerous, “The 
Negroes, who have thick Skins, and by Reason of their hard Labour, are not easy to be wak’d 
when they are asleep, are sometimes bitten so, that for the Breadth of both your hands to- 
gether, their Skins are raz’d as if ’twas done with a Curry-comb.”—Oldmixon 2: 108. 

® John Cockburn, A Journey over Land from the Gulf of Honduras to the Great South Sea 
(London, 1735) 40-42. 
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which settling upon Rose Leaves, candies and becomes hard like Manna, having all 
the Sweetness of Sugar, though it is not so white, and consequently not so pleasant to 
the Eye.® 


The Falls of St. Anthony were said to be audible fifty miles away,™ but 
their glory was eclipsed by that of Niagara Falls. In the seventeenth century 
Father Hennepin had written that the cataract at Niagara was six hundred 
feet high. This height gradually dwindled. A captive of the Indians, seeing the 
mist of Niagara thirty miles away, was told that the falls were between 250 
and 300 feet high.*® A governor of Detroit estimated that the height was be- 
tween 200 and 300 feet. In 1724 a report in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society revealed that the height was measured at only 26 bras 
(156 feet), that the river was only half a mile wide, and that a conversation 
could be carried on close to the falls, though they had been supposed to be so 
deafening that some miles away people could not hear each other speak.* 
In 1749 a Jesuit hydrographer measured the height as 133 feet,®* and in 1750 
Professor Kalm measured it as 137 feet. Father Hennepin, he said, was called 
in Canada ‘‘un grand Menteur. ... For my part, who am not fond of the 
Marvellous, | like to see things just as they are, and so to relate them.’® 
In 1765, however, Major Robert Rogers could hear the roar of the falls 
fifteen miles away.* 

In the narrows of the Connecticut river in northern New Hampshire the 
Reverend Samuel Peters, already quoted on the marvelous frogs and cater- 
pillars of New England, found a scene hardly less extraordinary than Niagara. 
As he said, 


Two hundred miles from the Sound is a narrow of five yards only, framed by two 
shelving mountains of solid rock, whose tops intercept the clouds. Thro’ this chasm 
are compelled to pass all the waters which in the time of the floods bury the northern 


88 John Campbell, A Concise History of the Spanish America (London, 1741) 88. Possibly a 
distorted reference to sweet grass. 

* Carver 66. 

85 Grace 36. 

86 Jacques Charles Sabrevois de Bleury, Memoir on the Savages of Canada as Far as the 
Mississippi River (Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, ed. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites 16, 1902) 364. 

8? Paul Dudley, An Account of the Falls of the River Niagara (Philosophical Transactions 
32, April-May, 1722) 69-70. 

88 Joseph Pierre de Bonnecamps, Relation du Voyage de la Belle Riviére fait en 1759 (The 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, ed. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 73 vols., Cleveland, 1896- 
1901) 69: 158. 

8® Pehr Kalm, A Letter from Mr. Kalm . . . to His Friend in Philadelphia, in John Bartram, 
Observations (London, 1751) 84. The falls are also described by Francis Grant, Journal of a Tour 
from the City of New York to Canada (New York History, 13, April 1932) 194-6—a very full 
account, 1765, and by Robert Hare, Memoranda on a Tour through a Part of North America 
(Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1, November 1853) 367-8. 

* Robert Rogers, A Concise Account of North America (London, 1765) 173. John Lees, 
Journal of J. L., of Quebec, Merchant, ed. C. M. Burton (Detroit, 1911) 27-8, reports that the 
noise is said to be often heard twenty miles away. School children were informed in 1784 by 
the Reverend Jedidiah Morse, Geography Made Easy (New Haven, n.d.) 113, that the Niagara 
mist could be seen fifteen miles away. 
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country. At the upper cohos the river then spreads 24 miles wide, and for five or six 
weeks ships of war might sail over lands, that afterwards produce the greatest crops 
of hay and grain in all America. People who can bear the sight, the groans, the trem- 
blings, the surly motion of water, trees, and ice, through this awful passage, view with 
astonishment one of the greatest phenomenons in nature. Here water is consolidated, 
without frost, by pressure, by swiftness, between the pinching sturdy rocks, to such 
a degree of induration, that no iron crow can be forced into it:—here iron, lead, and 
cork, have one common weight :—here, steady as time, and harder than marble, the 
stream passes irresistible, if not swift, as lightning:—the electric fire rends trees in 
pieces with no greater ease, than does this mighty water." 


Major Rogers, whose acute hearing at Niagara has been mentioned, sur- 
mised that the Newfoundland fogs were due to the ‘‘vast shoals of fish and 
sea-animals which frequent these coasts, whose breath, warmth, and motion 
occasion vapours to rise from the sea.’’*? Himself a resident of New Hamp- 
shire, he declared that to the best of his knowledge the White Mountains had 
never been scaled. 


I have been told [he said] by the Indians that they have often attempted it in vain, 
by reason of the change of air they met with, which I am inclined to believe, having 
ascended them myself till the alteration of air was very perceptible, and even then 
I had not advanced half-way up; the valleys below were then concealed from me by 


clouds.® 


In his Concise Account of North America, from which these citations are 
taken, Rogers ignored the rumor, preserved by Professor Kalm, that the 
Delaware Water Gap had been formed by the Devil in escaping from Penn- 
sylvania to New York.™ Rogers also failed to mention a mysterious island 
somewhere between Montreal and Detroit, on which, we are told, 


many of y®... Indians & French have landed & all that ever went in it never re- 
turned; when some small Distance in y® Woods was hear’d by them that lay off in 
Canoes to cry & scream; at one time 14 Men Going in it never one return’d, y® other 
Company waiting two Days & two Nights off some distance but could never hear 
more, of them; y® Indians call it y® Devil’s Island, they seen Paths much trod & like a 


% Peters 127-8. The only person, he reports (129-30), known to have passed through the 
Narrows alive was a squaw whose canoe was caught in the current as she tried to cross. After 
drinking a whole bottle of rum, she lay down in the bottom of the canoe to await death. By some 
miracle, however, the canoe remained afloat; and its inebriated occupant was rescued five miles 
down the river. Rebuked for drinking when she faced almost certain destruction, she replied 
that the liquor had been too precious to waste. Another squaw, or possibly the same one, is 
reported by Morse (35) to have experienced an almost equally marvelous deliverance at the 
falls of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

” Rogers 8. . 

* Ibid. 47. A mysterious Shining Mountain somewhere in New England is described by 
Edward Ward, A Trip to New England, in Boston in 1682 and 1699, ed. George Parker Win- 
ship (Providence, 1905) 50-51. Still more marvelous was a mountain in Nuevo Leén, said to be 
so strongly magnetic that when horses crossed it, if their shoes were not removed, they might 
die ‘‘of a kind of madness, caused apparently by the violence of the attraction suffered by their 
feet."—Frangois Tigée, Voyage du Vieux au Nouveau Méxique, Voyages intéressans dans dif- 
férentes Colonies frangaises, espagnoles, anglaises, &c., ed. Pierre Jean Baptiste Nougaret 
(London, 1788) 356. 

“ Kalm 1: 133. 
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large Man’s or Bear’s track in y® Sand by y® Shore, y® French imagins it to be a 
Dragon that destroys them. Y® Island is s* to be abot 3 Miles long. I know not how 
much Credit to give this Story, it may be so, but very Strange if true.% 


The curative virtues of animals, plants, and minerals were of much interest 
to some travelers. Praising the delicate flavor of the worms that appear in the 
pith of the palm tree after the ‘‘cabbage’’ has been cut from the head of the 
trunk, Father Labat remarked incidentally that the oil made from them js 
excellent for hemorrhoids.® A small bone in the tail of the tatou, a kind of 
armadillo, was a remedy for noises in the ears.*? The hoof of the tapir’s 
middle toe had virtue against epilepsy, from which this animal was said to 
suffer.** The alligator’s teeth were efficacious against poison, its powdered 
generative member prevented spasms, and the Venezuelans ate its fat and 
drank its oil as a laxative.*® According to the North Carolina doctor, the al- 
ligator was a very useful creature: its flesh was not only palatable but also 
helpful in cases of gout and rheumatism; its fat was employed in the treat- 
ment of ulcers, cancers, and every ache or pain; its blood cleared the eyes; 
its gall removed cataracts.'!°° Among the other remedies recommended and 
no doubt prescribed by this authority were the oil of the turkey buzzard for 
sciatica,!” the eagle’s flesh for gout, its powdered skull for migraine, its gall 
for diseases of the eye and for bites of snakes or scorpions, its brain (drunk in 
wine) for jaundice, and its dung for obstructions, tumors, and “‘pestilential 
Buboes.’’! As a remedy ‘for the Jaundice, and to provoke Urine,” North 
Carolinians ate lice.‘ Samuel Peters reported that one drop of the essence of 
a skunk, diluted in half a gill of spring water, ‘“‘cures hiccups, asthmatic, 
hysteric, and hectic disorders, and the odour prevents faintness.’’!% 

The materia medica derived from plants was extensive but rarely surpris- 
ing. The roots and bark of sassafras were said to be singularly valuable in the 
treatment of French pox; remedies for this affliction were constantly sought 


% Kenny 37: 181. Kenny’s informant was Benjamin Sutton, hunter and trapper among the 
Indians, who had told also of the Elephant Master. He said that the tide comes up the Missis- 
sippi four hundred miles, and he was authority for the existence of Welsh Indians far beyond the 
Mississippi. At Ligonier, where he talked with the Reverend David McClure, the latter learned 
(42) that Sutton’s “character for veracity . . . was not well established.” 

% Labat 1: 435. These worms, he says, are about two inches long, of the color of crystal. To 
prepare them for the table, turn them before the fire and serve them with bread crumbs, salt, 
pepper, nutmeg, and orange or citron juice. 

7 Bilton 26. 

%8 José Luis de Cisneros, Descripci6n exacta de la Provincia de Benezuela (Madrid, 1912) 25. 

89 Ibid. 43. “El pasmo,”’ translated “spasms,” may mean “lockjaw.”’ The Canadian elk, said 
Father Charlevoix (3: 126-8), is supposed to be subject to epilepsy, and when threatened with 
a seizure it scratches its ear with the left rear foot and draws blood. The hoof of this foot is 
therefore efficacious for human patients when rubbed against the ear. 

100 Brickell 137 (copying Lawson 128). 

10. Brickell 175. 

102 Tbid. 118. 

103 Tbid. 165. 

1% Peters 253. ‘The Oil of the Bear,” says Lawson (117), “is very Sovereign for Sprains, 
Aches, and old Pains.” Father Och (1: 276) reports that Sonora Indians ate the pulverized flesh 
of the chameleon and drank its broth as a remedy for syphilis. 
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and were supposed to be specially familiar to the Indians.'!% The strangest 
cure effected by a vegetable preparation was probably that of a Louisiana 
girl whose finger was chopped off so that it hung only by a bit of skin. Her 
father bound the finger in place and soaked it in ‘‘huile de millepertuis” (St. 
Johnswort), and within four days it was perfectly healed, though slightly 
crooked.'” 

The French captain who reported this cure declared that in cases of sun- 
stroke, if a tumbler of ordinary water is pressed tightly upon the afflicted 
spot so that the water cannot flow out, the heat of the stroke is communicated 
to the water, which can be seen boiling in the tumbler.’ Visiting Stafford 
Springs, Connecticut, for his health, John Adams, the future President, found 
a spring with rusty yellow banks. The water was piped to a wooden reservoir 
under a shed, where visitors might “‘bathe, wash, and plunge’’ at eightpence 
a head. To this spring came ‘‘the halt, the lame, the vapory, hypochondriac, 
scrofulous, &c.’’—as many as thirty in one day.'** A certain Frost told Adams 


that he had been weakly these thirty years, and the spring had done him more good 
in a few days than all the doctors had done in thirty years; and he went on and told 
of a great number of marvellous instances of cure wrought by washing and drinking, 
while he was there.!% 


Several other medicinal springs were visited by travelers," but unfortunately 
the greatest spring of all—the Fountain of Youth in Florida—was not dis- 
covered. An English publicist remarked that this fountain, if located, ‘‘would 
undoubtedly be the best commodity the country could yield, both for domes- 
tic consumption, and for the foreign markets, and would be a far better basis 
for stocks and funds than the richest mines of gold or silver.’’™ 


10 Brickell 76. The Indians rarely divulged the nature of the remedies employed; but Carver 
(393) reports the case of a trader in Wisconsin who was so severely affected with gonorrhoea 
that he was unable to walk, till a chief, hearing of his trouble, cured him with root of prickly 
ash. It was recorded (Pauw 1: 24) that the Spaniard Oviedo, becoming infected at Naples 
with the mal de Naples, went to Hispaniola for cure, treated himself with an extract of the 
guaiacum tree, and, returning to Spain, made an immense fortune by selling the bark, wood, and 
resin of this tree. It was further recorded (Pauw 1: 273-4) that the drug failed to save the life 
of Francis I and was of little help to the Emperor Charles V, though it greatly relieved his Holi- 
ness Pius II. 

10 Dumont 2: 262-3. 

oF Thid. $2 t%. 

108 John Adams, Diary (The Works of John Adams, ed. Charles Francis Adams, 10 vols. 
Boston, 1850-56) 2: 269. An enterpriser named Child, who had improved this property and col- 
lected the income from it, built a small house to lodge patients. 

109 Ibid. 267. 

410 At Warm Springs (now Berkeley Springs, West Virginia) invalids ‘‘took the waters,” 
and filled vacant time with card games, balls, and social saunters in the brush beyond earshot 
of a haranguing Methodist.—Philip Vickers Fithian, Journal, 1775-76, ed. Robert Green- 
halgh Albion and Leonidas Dodson (Princeton, 1934) 123-7. Officers assured the Reverend 
Andrew Burnaby that a soldier ‘“‘whose case was thought desperate” had been entirely cured 
of an unnamed malady within a few days after he drank of and bathed in a spring in Augusta 
County, Virginia——Andrew Burnaby, Travels through the Middle Settlements in North 
America (London, 1775) 59. 

41 An Account of the European Settlements in America (2 vols., London, 1757) 2: 36. This 
work is usually attributed to Edmund Burke. 
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Another curiosity was a kind of stone that extracted the poison from a 
tarantula’s bite. So virulent was this poison that, as a soldier reported jp 
Sonora, after his horse stepped on a tarantula the hoof fell off. Applied to a 
wound the stone sometimes split with the violence of the venom.'” 

Still more remarkable was a green stonelike substance prepared by Indians 
from clay found in the bottom of the Amazon, ten or twelve fathoms down. 
Dried in cylinders, and often made into necklaces or rudely worked toads and 
frogs, it became so hard that only diamond dust would cut it. Worn over the 
kidneys, this stone prevented retention of urine. A woman at Paris who suf- 
fered from a loss of blood was relieved by a green stone; it became entirely 
white at the first application, and only by degrees regained its color. An 
epileptic slave was cured when a surgeon inserted a piece of the stone in an 
incision in his arm; after three years the stone fell out and the attacks were 
renewed. A reader of the first edition of Father Labat’s book (in which these 
marvels were reported) had been so constant a victim of epilepsy that he had 
fallen five or six times a day; but he secured a necklace of the green stones, 
and ten years later was still free from any recurrence of his symptoms. 

There were strange reports of remedies affecting generation. At a spring 
near Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, said to cure barrenness, a Presbyterian 
minister found twenty-two patients who had come to bathe or drink." The 
pure and delicious waters of Louisiana contributed to fecundity ;"8 and seven 
or eight women who had been childless at Mobile became mothers when they 
and their husbands, removing to New Orleans, drank the water of the Mis- 
sissippi."® A North Carolina shellfish called ‘‘man of noses’’ not only was 
very palatable but, according to the North Carolina surveyor, was ‘valued 
for increasing Vigour in Men, and making barren Women fruitful.’"” In 
North Carolina, also, the teeth of the alligator’s right jaw, bound about the 
arm, were thought “‘to provoke Venery.’’"*® Colonel Byrd said that if an In- 


2 Rudo Ensayo, tentativa de una provencional Descripcién geogr4phica de la Provincia 
de Sonora, ed. Buckingham Smith (St. Augustine, 1863) 44-5; Johannes Rossi, Vier Sendschrif- 
ten (Der neue Welt-Bott, Theil xxii, ed. Joseph Stécklein, Augsburg and Gritz, 1736) 110. 

us Labat 2: 119-25. The stone was efficacious only in contact with the flesh, and lost its 
power when burned or when buried with a corpse. Sir Hans Sloane, more incredulous than on 
other occasions, ridiculed these and other testimonials to the curative properties of this ‘‘spleen- 
stone”’ (green jasper, jasper viridis, piedra hijada, pierre de jade), which, he said (2: 339), had 
first been brought to England by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

44 Fithian 113. 

16 Bossu, Indes Occidentales 1: 27n. 

18 Le Page du Pratz, 1: 268. One traveler declared that most women from Europe were 
barren in Louisiana; but he ascribed the condition to scurvy suffered during the voyage, or to 
the fact that the women were “‘so unhealthy and so worn out by their galanteries that they were 
sterile even before their departure.””-—Journal d’un Voyage 4 la Louisiane (The Hague, 1768) 
255-6. A Virginia woman was so free from this complaint that twenty-four hours after delivering 
a white infant she delivered a black one, “‘which proved manifestly to the husband the infidelity 
of his spouse.’’ She confessed that a negro had threatened her with a dagger.—Bossu, Amérique 
Septentrionale 195. 

17 Lawson 162. ‘But I think,” adds Lawson, ‘they have no need of that Fish.”’ Cf. Byrd 
and Jenner 189. 
48 Brickell 137. 
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dian and his wife had no children within a decent time after marriage, the 
husband ate bear meat for six weeks."® The beaver’s tail had the same prop- 
erty as bear meat.”° This property was also attributed to turtle eggs,'! the 
flesh of the hare,' the cod’s head (at Marblehead), ginseng, and perhaps 
cantharides, or the Spanish fly.™ 


(To be concluded) 


u9 He continues that after accompanying a party of surveyors between Virginia and North 
Carolina for several months, when the men ate heavily of bear meat, he could say ‘‘for the 
Reputation of the Bear Dyet, that all the Marryed men of our Company were joyful Fathers 
within forty weeks after they got Home, and most of the Single men had children sworn to them 
within the same time, our chaplain always excepted.’"—Byrd 190. 

120 Ward 64. The flesh of beavers, also, was “‘very wholesome, on account of the bark of trees 
they live on.”’—Adair, 133. 

it Byrd 215. 

12 Francisco Xavier Clavijero, Historia de la antigua 6 Baja California, translated by Nico- 
lés Garcia de San Vicente (México, 1852) 31. 

1%3 Extracts from Capt. Francis Goelet’s Journal (New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register 24, January, 1870) 58. 

14 Louis Antoine de Bougainville, Mémoire . . . sur I’Etat de la Nouvelle France, in Rela- 
tions et Mémoires inédits pour servir 4 l’Histoire de la France dans les Pays d’outre-Mer, ed. 
Pierre Margry (Paris, 1867) 52 (aid to “‘les faibles in actu veneris”’). Ginseng, of which great 
quantities were collected in Canada by Indians and hunters for shipment abroad, was supposed 
to have almost every curative property conceivable. See Joseph Frangois Lafitau, Mémoire . . . 
concernant la précieuse Plante du Gin-Seng (Paris, 1718). A French officer made a fortune by 
buying ginseng of the Indians at 15 sous a pound and selling it at Montreal for 24.—Daniel de 
Joncaire, Sieur de Chabert, Mémoire pour Daniel de Joncaire-Chabert, pt. i, 22n. See also Louis 
de Courville, Mémoires sur le Canada, depuis 1749 jusqu’a 1760 (Quebec, 1838) 26-8, and Con- 
sidérations sur l’Etat présent du Canada (Quebec, 1840) 14-5. 

1% “Their uses and virtues,”’ says Lawson (158), ‘are so well known, that it wou'd be need- 
less to trouble the reader about them.” 











NOTES 


FLORIDA FOLKLORE—SUM MER 1945:—The possibilities of the folklore of a 
home state never appeals to a native so much as at the time when he is far removed 
from his childhood surroundings. After taking up activities in another locality, he is 
able to look back and gain a perspective on past experiences. Concentrating on folk- 
lore or the folk element he can reconstruct much material when remembering family, 
friends, fellow workers, favorite locations where he spent early days. 

Living for over twenty-five years in Florida, and then coming to the northeastern 
cities, has made the writer realize that his home state is rich in possibilities worth 
time and attention. Returning to Florida for the first time in several years in 1945, 
has brought a strong realization that only a minute part of the folklore of this state 
has as yet been preserved for the future, especially in recorded disc form. 

In the Library of Congress’ Archive of American Folksong, Florida is represented 
by a collection of less than 700 songs, most of them in English. This is probably one 
of the largest collections from the state, even though Florida lore is available in other 
depositories over the country. In the Library of Congress collection one finds 85 disk 
examples recorded in Florida and Georgia. 

Dr. Alton C. Morris at the University of Florida has collected material on over 400 
Ediphone cylinders within the state. Some of the disk copies of these examples, heard 
by the writer, are on hand at Columbia University’s Archive of Primitive Music and 
Folk Song. This is practically all the serious collecting of folksongs that has been done 
in this state. 

During August 1945 the writer made a survey of certain sections of Florida, in 
order to ascertain what actually was available and what might be done over a reason- 
able period of time. Working in and out of Tampa, Hillsborough, Hernando and 
Pineallas counties were touched. The writer had the assistance of George Kayton, 
music director of Hernando High School at Brooksville, and many valuable contacts 
were made because of Kayton’s knowledge of the vicinity. 

The folk culture of Florida is scarcely more than a century old; it is not unusual to 
read in the newspapers of the death of certain pioneers of the state. Since most of the 
present residents are considered newcomers, mostly from Alabama and Georgia, there 
is a great mixture of nationality groups, which include not only Anglo-Saxon stock, 
but Spanish, Italian, Greek, Syrian, Hungarian, Swedish, Russians, and Germans, 
among others. 

Fifty disks of sample folksong material were recorded in the neighborhood of 
Tampa during part of August. A Wilcox-Gay portable machine was used and the 
originals are now in the Columbia University Archive. 

In Tampa, Negro material was recorded and three Negro churches were visited. 
Rhythms were noted and compared and time was spent at a ‘‘Sanctified Saints of the 
Holy Ghost” church, where drums and tambourines furnished spiritual inspiration 
and rhythmical background for some chanting and shouting that compared with 
African examples recorded previously in the Congo. 

Mrs. Mary Childs Bivens, a Negro, age 40, who had been known to the writer's 
family for several years, sang seven songs, including a good version of ‘‘Death Bell” — 
“Jesus done made up my dyin’ bed .. . ” and a very primitive rendition of “Jordan’s 
Stormy Banks.”’ 

Several stories were collected from Negroes in and near Tampa. One version of the 
“Half Clad Ghost’ and two localized versions of ‘Old Moze and God,” as told by 
Refus King, a Negro were written down. Slight variants of Uncle Remus animal 
stories were noted in Tampa. 
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In Ybor City, one of Tampa’s Latin districts famous for its cigar industry, two bag- 
pipe (gaita) players were found who were able to play peasant melodies from the hill- 
sides of their native Spain. They were accompanied by a tambor player, reminiscent 
of the early Moorish days in Andalusia. Three cigar factories were visited and pos- 
sibilities of work songs were found from these laborers who practice their skills en- 
tirely by hand. In earlier days a ‘‘reader’’ would have been present for workers in the 
cigar factories. This was discontinued in 1933. Newspapers and favorite books were 
formerly read aloud, to relieve the monotony of the workers’ duties and to bring cur- 
rent events and contemporary literature, as well as the classics, to many who could 
not read or write. 

In Hernando county much interesting English material was found, as well as ma- 
terial from a mixture of several foreign groups. One singer, Mrs. Martha Bond Harp, 
formerly from Virginia, who had lived in Minnesota and Iowa, recorded several songs, 
including good versions of ‘‘Fair Charlotte” (Frozen Girl), ‘‘Jealous Lover,” ‘Cock 
Robin” and ‘‘Mistletoe Bough.” She gave interesting information about her family, 
dating back to the thirteenth century in England; one of her ancestors, a Bond, was 
lord-mayor of London and the family name was used for Old Bond Street. Mrs. J. M. 
Rogers, in Brooksville, remembered songs from her early days in Kentucky and re- 
corded two excellent nursery songs, ‘‘Old Mother Tiddletoddle’ and ‘‘Six Little 
Horses.”’ Near Brooksville is the Lewis Plantation, where one can visit turpentine 
stills and see old Negro slave quarters. 

South of Brooksville in Hernando County is Masaryktown, founded in 1924 by a 
group of Czechs who have established a farming community and devote their activi- 
ties to poultry raising. The Czech families recorded sixteen songs the first night equip- 
ment was set up in their town hall. The temperature was above 95 degrees and the 
recording went on until after midnight, without hesitation and with much enthusi- 
asm. The complete text of each song was written by those who took part. Thomas 
Hafner, the mayor, acted as informant and recorded four songs. Louis Moze, a poul- 
tryman, recorded six Slovak songs in a lusty voice, songs of joy and sorrow, of wed- 
dings, births and death, and of his old and beautiful country. Mrs. Amelia Orevec 
recorded two songs and her son and daughter sang three children’s songs during the 
first recording session. There was also some excellent group singing. 

Mrs. E. J. Hilbert of Brooksville remembered over fifty Czech songs and recorded 
with her son, Johnny, age 11. Johnny remembered songs heard from Czech children 
when he visited the country with his mother in 1939. 

Polish families were interviewed near Brooksville, men working in saw mills and 
doing construction work on Hernando county highways. 

One day was spent in Pineallas county at Tarpon Springs, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
where the world’s largest sponge industry is located. Several Greek informants were 
interviewed and photographs were brought back. 

Unique examples of adapted Indian folk art were found in Tampa in the home of 
Mrs. Mabel A. Coulter, who had used Florida materials—the palmetto and pine 
needles, together with raffia—to create a new folk art. Mrs. Coulter stated that she 
had learned the technique of her craft from Indian women when a small girl in 
California. Her mats, tapestries, rugs, baskets and other items made up what proved 
to be one of the most interesting finds on our Florida trip. 

In the northern part of the state we found material in the Big Scrub, a section 
made famous by the writings of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. This area has also been 
untouched, as far as phonograph recordings are concerned, and should merit a special 
project. 

Songs from the Seminole Indians, in the south Florida Everglade section have been 
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recorded previously on several occasions. During 1931-32, Frances Densmore col- 
lected 300 Seminole songs on cylinders, for the Bureau of American Ethnology. There 
is a vast field in the vicinity of Key West, and a wealth of Negro material—with spe- 
cial emphasis on voodoo over the state. 

It is interesting to note that so many nationality groups are centered within a 
radius of a few miles. Czech, Slovak, Spanish, Italian, Greek, Cuban, Polish, Hun- 
garian, Syrian, Negro, Anglo-Saxon material can be recorded without moving out- 
side of three small west coast counties. 

CHARLES HOFMANN 
American Museum of Natural History 
New York, New York 


VASHKA:—It is now some fifteen years ago that I, then a young instructor of 
English in New York University, assigned to my class of freshman students a theme 
topic that should emphasize a folk motif in stories told them by people originally 
from the Old World. One student was of Russian descent, and the story he offered was 
as follows: 

Once upon a time, the time of poverty, a poor Russian peasant sleeping on the 
ground suddenly wakened to see a short distance away a very fat rabbit standing 
completely still. Meat being then so dear, the peasant immediately thought of catch- 
ing the rabbit and selling him for a good price at market. With this money he could 
buy, he reckoned, a young heifer, and then she of course would grow into a cow and 
give milk and have calves of her own. Soon he saw himself owning a prosperous dairy 
and then marrying a pretty girl and then later having a fine son. Next he thought that 
naturally the boy would need a dog to romp and play with. But then a problem pre- 
sented itself. What would he name the dog? He thought and thought about the name 
until finally a good name came to him. He promptly cried out ‘‘Vashka!’’ And there- 
upon all his dreams collapsed, for when he said the word, the rabbit took fright and 
briskly hopped away. 

HALDEEN BRADDY 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


A METHOD FOR REMOVING WARTS :—In 1935, when I was eight years old, 
and living with my grandmother in Paoli, Indiana, I saw Grandmother remove ap- 
proximately thirty-nine warts from the hands and feet of my ten-year-old cousin. My 
cousin had had these warts for eight or nine years. 

The method Grandmother used was as follows. She took a length of ordinary white 
cotton twine and tied a knot around each wart with this string. After she had done 
this to each wart and had thirty-nine knots in the piece of string she told us that she 
was going to hide the string where no one could find it. She said that after the string 
had rotted all of the warts would disappear. 

After a lapse of several months, all of the warts on my cousin’s hands and feet dis- 
appeared. 

. Where my Grandmother learned this way of removing warts I don’t know. But I 

have heard recently that this method is used in Scotland, and my Grandmother's 

mother was from Scotland, so perhaps she learned it from her Scotch mother. 
COLLEEN BUNDY 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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RESEARCH IN PRIMITIVE AND FOLK MUSIC IN THE UNITED 
STATES:—I am bringing up to date for the American Council of Learned Societies 
in Washington, D. C., my survey Research in Primitive and Folk Music in the 
United States which appeared as the Council’s Bulletin No. 24 in 1936 and is now out 
of print. This survey attempts to give a picture of the serious interest in this country 
in primitive and folk music, as it is reflected in various activities and materials. It 
includes data which refer to traditional music in this country as well as data which 
refer to materials gathered by Americans elsewhere. It lists information primarily on 
non-commercial phonograph recordings, notations of melodies, and publications. 

I would much appreciate it if collectors would be good enough to give me the data 
pertaining to their collections, with the approximate number of records or notations, 
whether published or not, and their provenience according to State, region, minority 
group, or tribe. Also general type; for example, whether chiefly vocal or instrumental 
music, secular or religious, balladry or other, and so forth. In connection with the 
recordings I would appreciate information as to whether copies of the material are 
deposited elsewhere, and whether the cylinder material has been re-recorded on disks. 
Any other information on this subject will be appreciated. 

GEORGE HERZOG 


Department of Anthropology 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


FOLKLORE NEWS 


NEw JERSEY FOLKLORE SociETy:—The New Jersey Folklore Society, which was 
formally organized in May, 1945, after a series of preliminary meetings of New 
Jersey writers which were sponsored by the New Jersey Council and held in New 
Brunswick through the courtesy of Rutgers University, held its fourth meeting at 
Alumni House on the Rutgers campus November twenty-fourth. Elaine Lambert 
Lewis, vice president of the New York Folklore Society and director of Folk Songs 
for the Seven Million radio broadcasts, was guest speaker at the meeting. Miss Lewis 
discussed the collection of folklore in New York City. 

Evidence of the interest which the newly formed society is arousing in New Jersey 
was contained in the reports given at its recent meeting. Alden T. Cottrell, State 
forester, reported on the field trip which fifty members of the Society and their 
friends had made in October through the New Jersey Pines region, collecting folk 
cures and recipes. Fred W. Jackson, corresponding secretary of the Society, proposed 
that the New Jersey group affiliate with the American Folklore Society, and this 
motion was passed unanimously. Alan James, chairman of the Committee on Publica- 
tions, discussed publication projects; for 1946 these will center on folk cures and rec- 
ipes. Henry Charlton Beck, president of the Society and author of Jersey Genesis 
and other books about New Jersey, spoke of the manuscript and printed material on 
folk cures and recipes which the Society has received; many of these contributions 
are the result of a press release in New York City newspapers describing the Society's 
October field trip. It was also announced that Rutgers University Press has plans 
for a book by Mr. Beck on folk cures and their diffusion through the United States. A 
committee was formed to plan for an exhibit of New Jersey folk art. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held in February.—E. L. L. 


Music Division, LipRARY OF CoNGRESS:—Duncan B. M. Emrich, who has 
been released from Army duties where he served for two years as historian to General 
Eisenhower, was recently appointed as the new chief of the Archive of American Folk 
Song, Music Division of the Library of Congress. This position was formerly held by 
B. A. Botkin, who resigned early in the fall and moved to New York, where he is now 
devoting his full time to writing and publishing activities with the Crown Publishing 
Company and teaching duties with the Jefferson School. Prior to his entrance into 
the Army Dr. Emrich was on the faculty of the University of Denver and was engaged 
in collaborating with Wayland D. Hand on a study of miners’ folklore. Dr. Emrich 
holds a Ph.D. from Harvard, where he studied under the late George Lyman Kit- 
redge, and a Doctor of Letters from the University of Madrid. 

The Recording Laboratory of the Music Division of the Library of Congress has 
recently issued its Catalog No. 2 of phonograph records of folk music of the United 
States. Album 7 consists of Anglo-American Ballads; Album 8, Negro Work Songs 
and Calls; Album 9, Play and Dance Songs and Tunes; Album 10, Negro Religious 
Songs and Services; all these were edited by B. A. Botkin. The final album, Number 
11, is of Sacred Harp Singing, and was edited by George Pullen Jackson. The Catalog 
giving titles and prices for these albums, and for each of the five records which they 
contain, may be obtained upon request from the Music Division, Library of Congress. 


INDIANA FOLKLORE ACTIVITIES:—The Hoosier Folklore Society held a dinner 
meeting in Indianapolis the evening of October twenty-sixth. Speakers at the meeting 
were Thelma James, Wayne University, who discussed ‘‘Where to Look for Folklore”’ 
and Paul Brewster, author of Ballads and Songs of Indiana, who spoke on ‘‘Aids in 
Folklore Collecting.’” The same officers who had served the Society for 1945 were 
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re-elected to serve during 1946. Because of increased costs in issuing the Hoosier 
Folklore Bulletin, annual dues of the Society were raised to two dollars. 

On the afternoon of October twenty-sixth Miss James addressed the teachers of 
English at the Indiana State Teachers’ Association Meeting. The title of Miss 
James’ speech was ‘‘The Use of Folklore in the Schools.” 

Richard Dorson, Michigan State Teacher’s College, spoke on ‘‘Historical Method 
and American Folklore’’ at the Folklore Session of the Indiana History Conference 
which was held December seventh and eighth in Indianapolis. M1. Dorson was intro- 
duced by Stith Thompson, who presided at the Folklore Session. 


PUBLICATION APPEARS IN NEW ForMAT:—The French Folklore Society’s Bulletin, 
formerly issued in photo-offset, is now being published in attractive printed form. 
The first number, that for October 1945, consists of twenty pages and cover. 


FoLK SONGS FOR THE SEVEN MILLION:—The third season, 1945-46, of the Friday 
night radio programs of Folksongs of the Seven Million, directed by Elaine Lambert 
Lewis of the Brooklyn Public Library started on November ninth over station 
WNYC, at 8:30 p.m. E.S.T. Guests on these programs will be Ben Botkin, Margaret 
Bryant, George Herzog, Louis C. Jones, George Korson, James O’Beirne, Mari 
Sandoz, Harold W. Thompson. Singers will include Edith Allaire, John, Lucy, and 
Joan Allison, Richard Dyer-Bennet, Jerry Buckley, Tom Glazer, Lead Belly, Josef 
Marais, Red Robin, Susan Reed, Tom Scott, Dorothy Vander, Frank Warner. 


WEAVERS DEMONSTRATE CRAFT:—The Little Loomhouse Group, Lou Tate, direc- 
tor, of Kenwood Hill, Louisville, Kentucky, demonstrated their craft in exhibitions 
by various weavers-in-action at the Loomhouse, November tenth to twenty-first. 
Tapestry, pick-up design, laid-in tapestry, knot and lace weaving on four-harness, 
three-harness, two-harness, and one-harness looms were shown on various days. 
At the same time, an exhibition of Contemporary American Handwoven Textiles, 
consisting of selected pieces sent in by handweavers from all sections of the United 
States, was shown by the Stewart Dry Goods Company in Louisville; this exhibit of 
hand weaving will be shown in January at Marshall Field and Company in Chicago; 
in February at America House, New York; in March at the State Museum, Harris- 


burg, Pennsylvania. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE JACK TALES: FOLK TALES FROM THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS COLLECTED AND 
RE-TOLD. Richard Chase. (xvi-+ 202 pp., illus. $2.50. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, The Riverside Press, 1943.) 


This book containing eighteen tales, fifteen of which were collected in western 
North Carolina and three in Wise County, Virginia, is a major contribution tothe 
field of the Anglo-American folktale. Unfortunately until very recently students of 
that branch of the American folklore which is of English origin have been interested 
almost exclusively in the recording of folksongs and have failed to recognize the im- 
portance of collecting the folktales brought over from the British Isles by the early 
settlers. Even in the Southern mountains, where there is undoubtedly a rich store of 
such material among the White population, so few tales have been recorded that 
the bibliography on the subject does not include more than five or six titles. This is 
all the more amazing when one considers that the folklore of the Negroes of the same 
region has been the subject of numerous investigations. As far as can be ascertained, 
the first folktales current among the White people of the South ever to be published 
were the sixteen which G. E. Taliaferro heard in North Carolina between 1820 and 
1829 and reproduced in Fisher’s River (North Carolina) Scenes and Characters,! a 
book printed in 1859 under the pseudonym of ‘‘Skitt.’”” Some sixty-five years were to 
elapse before the publication of another collection, that of Miss Isabel Gordon Car- 
ter, comprising twenty-three tales, which appeared in 1925 in the JOURNAL OF AMER- 
ICAN FOLKLORE.” In 1934 Ralph S. Boggs contributed to the same journal a long 
article containing fifty-seven short tales, with thirty-two additional variants.’ In 
1939 the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin published in its October number Miss 
Geneva Anderson’s ‘‘Tennessee Tall Tales,’”’ in which one can read summaries of 
thirteen stories.‘ A year later appeared God Bless the Devil! Liars! Bench Tales, a 
book prepared under the auspices of the Tennessee Writers’ Project.’ Of the twenty- 
five tales reproduced in it, fourteen were heard among the White folk of that state. 
Finally, in 1943 the Duke University Press printed Bundle of Troubles and Other 
Tarheel Tales, a collection of thirty-seven stories recorded in North Carolina, twenty- 
two of which belonged to the repertory of White story-tellers.* Since these collections 
represent not only almost all the tales of English origin recorded among the White 
population of the South, but also a very large part of the material of that type col- 


1 Ralph S. Boggs published the text of these tales with an introduction and footnotes, in the 
1934 volume of the JoURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE under the title North Carolina Folktales 
Current in the 1820's (see 47: 269-88). These stories, of genuine folk origin, can for the most 
part be best characterized as tall tales. 

2 See this JOURNAL 38: 340-74. Among these tales are to be found traditional stories about 
the enchanted princess, the bold giant-killer, Catskin, and other well-known characters of Euro- 
pean folklore. 

3 See North Carolina White Folktales and Riddles (47: 289-328, 1934). As stated by Boggs, 
this collection shows an almost complete absence not only of tales of magic, but also of animal 
tales. Ghost or “hant”’ stories, jokes and anecdotes form the bulk of it. 

4 See 5: 51-65, 1939. 

5 By James R. Aswell, Julia Wilhoit, Jennette Edwards, E. E. Miller, Lena E. Lipscomb 
(254 pp., illus. Tennessee Writers’ Project. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1940). 

* This book, prepared by workers of Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Administration 
in the State of North Carolina, was edited by W. C. Hendricks. It contains mostly tall tales and 
stories of ghosts and “hants.”’ 
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lected all over the United States, Mr. Chase’s Jack Tales will prove a boon to stu- 
dents of American folklore.’ 

In addition to an interesting preface, in which the collector tells the history of his 
book and introduces his conteurs, the volume contains an excellent appendix pointing 
out the significance of Mr. Chase’s contribution and a most useful list of British and 
American variants, both prepared by Herbert Halpert. The Jack Tales possess a 
number of special characteristics. The stories are all well-known in Anglo-American 
folklore, except for ‘‘Cat ’n Mouse,” which has not been recorded in the British 
Isles, and of which only one other American version is known. Moreover, every one 
of them, save the one entitled ‘‘Sop Doll!,” is to be found in the Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen of the Grimm brothers. As the title implies, the Jack Tales have as a central 
figure a hero called Jack, who achieves success by his wits or still more often by sheer 
luck. Local story tellers have shaped this hero pretty much to their own image. Unlike 
the dashing and self-confident Jack, whom one meets so commonly in English and 
Irish folktales, the Jack of American folklore is a quiet, unassuming mountain boy 
who can face success or adversity with equal serenity. For the countless children and 
adults who have heard his strange adventures while they sat on the front porch during 
a summer’s evening or near the great open fireplace on a cold winter night, this hero 
has always been as real as if they actually had seen him in the flesh. It was only natu- 
ral for the story teller and those listening to him to find in the unusual experiences 
of this humble lad a sort of vicarious fruition of their unrealized ambitions and their 
secret longings. While listening to the story of his victory over Old Fire Dragaman, 
his outwitting of giants, his performance of seemingly impossible tasks, and his 
marriage to a beautiful princess, they forgot the limited horizons of their everyday 
life and had, for the time being, the illusion of living fuller and more exciting lives. 

One of the most significant features about these tales is that all but three belong to 
the oral traditions of one family. The collector first heard of the Jack tales in 1935 
through Marshall Ward of Beech Creek, North Carolina, who had learned them from 
his father and his uncle Monroe Ward; they all go back, however, to Monroe’s grand- 
father, Council Harmon. Although a truly religious man, ‘‘Old Counce’ Harmon, as 
he was locally known, was a man with an uncommon zest for life, and the singing of 
old ballads and the dancing of oldtime dances held such fascination for him that when- 
ever anyone would start strumming a banjo he would hit the floor at the risk of arous- 
ing the ire of the church folks and of being temporarily expelled from the church, 
something which happened to him more than once. Next to singing or dancing Old 
Council liked nothing better than telling children the old tales about Jack, while 
they sat patiently on his knee. The fact that these tales were preserved and handed 
down in the same family over a period of several generations proves what an im- 
portant role a single family may play in the preservation of the oral traditions of a 
social group. As Mr. Halpert so aptly points out, a collection like this one makes 
it quite clear that a full understanding of the folklore of a region or a country can best 
be achieved through investigations covering in exhaustive fashion small areas or 
even single families. The recording of a large body of material gathered over a wide 
territory, no part of which has been the object of a thorough study, will always fail 
to present a coherent picture of the cultural pattern of a country and also to show how 
folk traditions fit into that pattern. 

A word should be said here about the method which Mr. Chase followed in editing 


’ The following six tales in Mr. Chase’s collection first appeared in the Southern Folklore 
Quarterly; “Jack in the Giants’ Newground,” 1: 35-41, 1937; ‘Jack and the Varmints,”’ 1: 15- 
19, 1937; “‘Jack’s Hunting Trip,”’ ibid. 2: 145-8, 1938; “Jack and the Bean Tree,”’ 199-202; 
“Fill, Bowl! Fill!” ibid. 3: 21-4, 1939; Old Fire Dragaman,” ibid. 5: 151-5, 1941. 
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this material. In order to make it appeal to a larger public, he has retold in part the 
stories, taking the best of several tellings and incorporating the best of all the material 
collected into one complete story. Yet, his Jack Tales reflect the true spirit of Amer- 
ican folklore as it exists in the Southern Appalachians; he has been careful to keep 
the idiom throughout and not to introduce any episode which was not in the versions 
heard from the conteurs. Readers who may regret that these texts cannot be used in 
studying the native story telling style are referred to the tales which Miss Isabel Gor- 
den Carter published in Volume 38 (1925) of this JoURNAL. Not only were they re- 
corded word for word, but most of them also belong to the same family traditions as 
those contained in Mr. Chase’s book, since, of the twenty-three stories in her collec- 
tion, Miss Carter heard seventeen from Mrs. Jane Gentry, a granddaughter of Old 
Counce Harmon.® 

By way of concluding these comments about a book which he has enjoyed im- 
mensely, the reviewer would like to indicate a few points of resemblance between the 
Anglo-American tales which have just been discussed and those which he recorded 
some years ago among the French-speaking inhabitants of Old Mines, a small mining 
community in the foothills of the Ozarks, some sixty-five miles from St. Louis.® Be- 
cause of their isolation from communities with a different ethnic background, the 
descendants of the pioneers of the Southern Appalachians and of the little French 
colony of Missouri have retained to this day the essential characteristics of their 
English and French ancestors. Both groups have had until the present generation a 
rich treasure of oral traditions, songs, and tales brought over to this country in one 
case from the British Isles, in the other from Northwestern France, by way of Can- 
ada. The French folklore of Old Mines has a favorite hero, P’tit Jean, an unprepos- 
sessing boy of very humble origin who later develops into a fearless and dashing lad 
fond of highly romantic adventures. Unlike Jack, who is well-known in English and 
Irish folklore, P’tit Jean, a most popular character in the oral tradition not only of 
Missouri and French Canada, but also of Louisiana, Haiti, and other islands of the 
carribbean, is almost unknown in the folklore of France which has come down to us. 
The French tales collected in Missouri share also with the Jack Tales the characteristic 
of being the al most exclusive tradition of a single family, since of the seventy-three heard 
there sixty-five were told by Joseph Ben Coleman,!® who had learned them from his 
father, who, in turn, had heard the great majority of them from an uncle. Variants of 
nine of the stories collected by Mr. Chase in North Carolina and Virginia are to be 
found among the French of Missouri." These points of contact between the English- 
speaking population of the Southern Appalachians and the French-speaking in- 


8 Among these stories will be found variants of the following tales in Mr. Chase’s collection: 
“Old Fire Dragaman,”’ this JOURNAL 38: 341-3, 1925; The Heifer Hide,” 343-6; Hardy Hard- 
head,” 346-9; Cat ’n Mouse,” 349; Jack in the Giants’ Newground,” 351-4; ‘‘Sop Doll!” 
354-5; Jack and the Varmints,” 355—7; ‘Jack and the North West Wind,” 363-5; ‘‘Jack and 
the Bean Tree,” 365-6. 

® See my Tales from the French Folk-Lore of Missouri (viii+354 pp. Evanston and Chicago: 
Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities 1. 1937.) 

10 Originally this name was Kuhlmann. The Kuhlmann family came to Louisiana from the 
duchy of Baden in the first half of the eighteenth century. Their name was changed to the 
French form Colman in Louisiana and later, in Missouri, to the English form Coleman. Many 
residents of Old Mines still pronounce it in the French way. 

4 Here follows a list of the Jack tales and their analogues in the French folklore of Missouri: 


“Jack and the Bean Tree’’—“‘Palle,”” 110-111, and “Le p’tit boeuf aux cornes d’or,”’ 113-17; 
“Jack and the Robbers,”"—“P’tit Jean,” 19-21; “Jack and the North West Wind,”—‘Le p’tit 
lapin,” 131-3, and “Le vieux La Féve,” 204-6; “Jack and the Varmints”—‘“‘Jean Vaillant,” 
297-9; ‘Big Jack and Little Jack”—‘‘La Malice,” 271-2, 273; “Hardy Hardhead” — “Le p'tit 


145-8; “Old Fire Dragaman”’ — “Jean l’Ours,” 44-59, 


bateau qui allait sus mer pis sus terre, 
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habitants of the Missouri Ozarks give additional significance to Mr. Chase’s collec- 
tion. His book not only preserves for future generations the texts of a considerable 
number of American folktales, but also makes it possible for one to understand better 
how closely American folklore is related to the large body of popular literature which 
transcends political and linguistic frontiers and constitutes the common heritage of 
all nations. Students of folklore will therefore wish that, after such an auspicious be- 
ginning, Mr. Chase may give us soon another collection of folktales from the South- 
ern Appalachians. 

JosEerH M. CARRIERE 
The University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Les Réves pEs CHassEuRS. Marius Barbeau. (117 pp., illus. Montreal: Editions 
Beauchemin, 1942.) 


Few tasks could be more pleasant and more stimulating than to review a book by 
Mr. Marius Barbeau, the leading authority on French-Canadian folklore. The several 
collections of folktales which he has published in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE,! his two splendid volumes of folksongs,” his long list of books and papers on 
folk arts, his countless articles on the oral traditions of French Canada* and the 
remarkable archive of the folksong organized by him in Ottawa‘ bespeak the extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm and the untiring devotion which have led him to explore every 
aspect of the folklore of his people. Mr. Barbeau has not been satisfied, however, with 
revealing to scholars the unusually rich folk culture of his native province of Quebec. 
He has spared himself no efforts to make his compatriots conscious of their precious 
French heritage. He has sponsored folklore festivals, written numerous popular arti- 
cles, delivered hundreds of lectures, and has given amateur and professional collec- 
tors of his time and advice. One of his most cherished ambitions has been to give folk- 
tales and folksongs back to French-Canadian children through the writing of simple 
and readable little books which they can understand and enjoy. This is the motive 
which has inspired him to publish not only Les Réves des Chasseurs, containing nine 
folktales, but also Grand’mére raconte (1935)° and II était une fois (1935)®, two other 
collections of tales, and finally Les Enfants disent (1943)’, a delightful little volume 
of songs for children. 

The collection, Les Réves des Chasseurs, takes its title from the first story in the 
book. Seven of the tales to be found in it have very wide currency in European folk- 





51-64; ‘Jack and the Doctor’s Girl” — ‘‘Fin Voleur ou les Pantoufles d’Or,”’ 285-9; “The Heifer 
Hide” — “Carambot,”’ 290-96. A number of incidents which occur in ‘‘Jack in the Giants’ New- 
ground” can also be found in ‘‘La Malice,” 274-7. 

1 See volumes 29 (1916), 1-136; 30 (1917), 1-140; 32 (1919), 1-167; 53 (1940), 1-89; in col- 
laboration with Pierre Daviault. Mr. Barbeau still has a large number of unpublished tales in 
his files. 

2 Folk Songs of French Canada (in collaboration with Edward Sapir) New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1925; Romancero du Canada (Toronto, Macmillan’s, 1937). 

8A “bio-bibliographie”’ of Mr. Barbeau, prepared by Clarisse Cardin for the diploma of 
librarian at the Ecole des Bibliothécaires of the University of Montreal, is expected to be pub- 
lished in the near future by the Editions Fides of Montreal. Such a book will prove invaluable to 
students of French-Canadian folklore. 

* The collection of French-Canadian folksongs preserved at the National Museum of Canada 
contains about 8,000 texts and 5,000 melodies. 

5 Editions Beauchemin, Montreal. 

® Editions Beauchemin, Montreal. 

? Editions Paysana, Montreal. 
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lore. The enumeration of their titles with the indication of the type to which they 
correspond is probably the most convenient way of substantiating this statement. 
“Les Révesdes Chasseurs” Type 1626: Dream Bread 
“Ouvre ta porte” Type 124: Blowing the house in 
“‘Rends-moi ma bourse”’ Type 715: Demi-coq 
“La justice est aveugle”’ Type 1585: The Lawyer’s Mad Client 


“La Grand’barbe”’ Type 431: The House in the Wood 

“Prince, la nuit”’ Combination of types 425 (The Search for the Lost Husband), 
and 565 (The Table, the Ass, and the Stick) 

“La Chatte blanche”’ Type 402: The Mouse (Cat, Frog, etc.), as Bride 


The other two tales included by Mr. Barbeau in his collection, ‘‘L’Araignée”’ and 
“L’Argent Sonnant,” do not correspond to any type listed in Aarne and Thompson's 
classification. ‘‘L’Araignée’”’ is a four-page fable describing how the plans of the ant 
for a quiet and happy life are suddenly brought to nought when the housekeeper, 
striking the insect with her duster, destroys it before it can even realize what is hap- 
pening. ‘‘L’Argent Sonnant” is the story of a debt-encumbered king, who, in order 
to fill his coffers, sets aside his pride and marries off his daughter to the son of a 
wealthy vinegar-merchant. 

All of this material, with the exception of ‘‘L’Araignée,”’ was originally published in 
the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE between 1916 and 1931.8 The editor has re- 
vised the text of the stories with a view to simplifying the language and bringing 
them down to the level of the special public to which he has destined them. He has 
rewritten the long sentences, replaced the unusual words with more common ones, 
and eliminated regional phrases and idioms. The stories have not lost, however, any 
of their value as folklore material, since the editor has neither dropped nor added any 
episodes, while revising the texts. By publishing this book, he has also made these 
tales available to adult readers who do not have access to the files of the JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE. 

The tales chosen by Mr. Barbeau present an interesting variety of subjects and 
characters, combining in happy fashion magic and humor, and presenting now chil- 
dren actors and fair damsels, now animals with which every child is familiar. These 
stories are simple in plot and are written in a clear, easy style. The only one which 
covers more than eight or nine octavo pages is that of ‘‘Prince, la nuit,”” which runs to 
thirty-five pages. Tales such as ‘“‘Ouvre ta porte” and ‘‘Rends-moi ma bourse,”’ pre- 
senting as they do humorous episodes and animal characters, will be great favorites 
with the very young, to whom they may be read or told, while the rest will interest al- 
most any child old enough to read. The book has been considerably enhanced by the 
addition of pen and ink sketches by Phoebe Thompson and Marjorie Borden. In 
short, Les Réves des Chasseurs fulfills admirably the purpose for which the collection 
was prepared. It will afford children many hours of pleasant reading. 


ee bi ihn OsEPH M. CARRIERE 
The University of Virginia J 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


8 “Lachatte blanche,” JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 29: 45-9, 1916 (original title, “Ti- 
Jean et la chatte blanche”); ‘‘Le Réve des Chasseurs,” 134-5; ‘‘Prince, la nuit,” ibid. 30: 27- 
36, 1917 (“Prince en nuit et béte féroce en jour,’’); “La Grand’barbe,” 92-3 (“Le coq, la poule 
et la vache”); ‘“‘L’Argent Sonnant,” 132-4 (“‘Le Conte du Vinaigrier’’); Rends-moi ma bourse Y 
ibid. 36: 239-41, 1923 ( Rendez-moi ma bourse’’); Ouvre ta porte,” 241-3 (Le coq, le cochon 
et le boeuf”); La justice est aveugle,”” 253-5 ( Le veau vendu trois fois”). The last three 
stories were published by Mr. Gustave Lanctot, who has also edited several collections of tales 
from the French folklore of Canada. See this JOURNAL 29, 141-54, 1916; ibid. 36: 205-72, 1923; 
ibid. 39: 371-449, 1926; ibid. 44: 225-94, 1931. 
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FoLK-TALES OF MAHAKOSHAL. Verrier Elwin. (Pp. xxvi+523. Rs. 15. Bombay, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, for Man in India, 1944.) 


FoLK-SONGS OF THE MAIKAL HILLs. Verrier Elwin and Shamrao Hivale. (Pp. xxx 
+410. Rs. 15. Bombay, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, for Man 
in India, 1944.) 


These are the first two volumes of a series of ‘‘several which will assemble and pre- 
serve for English-speaking readers specimens of the oral literature of Middle India” 
(Folk-Tales, ix). The title-pages, in fact, have a heading: Specimens of the Oral 
Literature of Middle India, and a third volume is apparently near publication, to 
contain a selection of songs from Chhattisgarh. By ‘‘Middle India,”’ Mr. Elwin in- 
tends the region inhabited by those peoples who are regarded as the aborigines of 
India. Mahakoshal includes most of the eastern districts and states of the Central 
Provinces. The Maikal Hills are the extreme eastern end of the Satpura Range, es- 
sentially the country around the sources of the Narbada river. The tribes repre- 
sented in Folk-Tales are Agaria (the Khuntia-Chokh are allied to them), Ahir, Baiga 
(the Binjhwar are allied to them), Dhoba, Gond, Maria (Hill Maria and Bison-horn 
Maria; the Kuruk are allied to them), Muria, Ojha, Pando (not mentioned at all in 
Russell and Hiralal, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India), 
Pardhan, and Savara (that branch of this large tribe living in Chhattisgarh and the 
neighboring states) ; the list is given with notes on the tribes in Appendix One (492-4). 

The first volume contains about 150 stories. They are arranged under broad sub- 
ject-headings, of which there are twenty-five altogether, e.g. the quest for love and 
treasure (1-69), kings and battles (70-109; in part at least these purport to be his- 
torical), the ‘‘magic articles’ motif (110-28), the skin-dress (129-62), the language 
of animals (291-9), romantic tales (332-56), human children adopted by tigers (417- 
33; there are obvious connexions with the much-discussed ‘‘wolf-children”’), cumula- 
tive tales (473-6); in a final section (483-91) there are a few ‘“‘miscellaneous tales.” 
The headings are of very different orders of generality, and it is doubtful whether the 
classification is very useful. Yet it does have the merit that it allowed the collector to 
group related stories from different tribes under subject-headings and to add useful 
comparative introductions and notes. Whether he was right in thus neglecting the 
tribal origins of the material is debatable. He gives the provenance of each story and 
makes it possible to put the material together again tribally. Only a close study 
would determine whether this would be useful in the case of texts given only in trans- 
lation. It is probably a matter of taste which arrangement would be better. 

Mr. Elwin very self-consciously tried to avoid the common faults seen in most 
earlier presentations of Indic folktales (‘‘a heavy curtain of sentiment,’’ lack of pre- 
cision, bowdlerization: “‘it is remarkable that the collection of folktales should have 
been regarded in India as a suitable pastime for the clergy and for English ladies,” 
literalness, or at the opposite pole, an English literary elaboration; xiii—xix). He finds 
that the translations by Bompas (Folklore of the Santal Parganas) and Mills (Folk 
Stories in Lhota Naga, in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay n.s. 22: 239-318) 
form excellent models—‘“‘clear, straightforward, readable, without the introduction 
of a single jarring note’’-—and models his translation on these. The linguistic scholar 
laments that we could not have the texts as well, in Gondi, Eastern Hindi, Chhattis- 
garhi, Halbi, or whatever the original language or dialect was, but we do not need the 
author’s apology (xxiii) to realize the difficulties of book-making and book-marketing 
involved. And, as he says, these are not disappearing languages, but very flourishing 
indeed (Gondi is now spoken by about two millions of people), and will remain for a 
long time for the linguists to work on. 
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The collection is a most important one. These tribes have been represented previ- 
ously by about 50 stories in very scattered sources and of very unequal value,' plus 55 
in Mr. Elwin’s other works (The Baiga, The Agaria, Maria Murder and Suicide). The 
addition of 150 more in this volume makes this area better known folkloristically than 
any other of comparable size and complexity in India. 

The judgment is recorded on p. ix that “it is only among such people [members of 
the aboriginal tribes] that one can suppose with any kind of probability that the 
stories repeated are truly oral and not derived from books.” Whether the probability 
is high is, I think, not yet known; it can only be determined by intensive study of the 
present collection. W. Norman Brown doubted whether much Indic folktale material 
of the present day did not have a literary link somewhere in its transmission,? and 
cursory reading of this collection together with study of Elwin’s notes and introduc- 
tions makes it clear that this Middle Indian material is an integral part of the pan- 
Indic material and so subject to the general doubt. A very few motifs and types of 
the general Indian oral material have not yet turned up in literary sources (e.g. the 
type of cumulative tale that I have treated in this JOURNAL [56: 272-88], and the 
echo-word motif that I discussed and exemplified in Journal American Oriental Soci- 
ety, 58: 553 ff.), but my experience with the Kota material from the isolated Nilgiris 
(some of my studies are still unpublished) leads me to believe that the doubt is gen- 
erally justified by intensive study of motifs and types, difficult as it frequently is to 
find the literary examples since indexes of the required kind hardly exist for Indic 
literature. 

Mr. Elwin’s introduction to this volume (ix—xxv) contains a summary, but critical 
and important, historical account of the publication of Indic folktales. The student in 
this field will also find most useful Appendix Three (497-511), a bibliography of In- 
dian oral literature, which brings W. Norman Brown's bibliography (Journal Ameri- 
can Oriental Society 39: 44-54) up to date. Much labor has gone into this appendix, 
and it is excellent. Yet the reviewer may be allowed to make a few criticisms of detail 
and a few subjective suggestions. In a number of places bibliographical references are 
incomplete; e.g. for Brown’s article ‘‘The Panchatantra in Modern Indian Folk-lore”’ 
only journal and volume are given, but no page-reference; the entry under M’Nair 
and Barlow is taken from Brown’s bibliography but omits the reference to the earlier 
publication given there.*? There are some omissions of titles, a few of which however 
must be pardoned the author because of their inaccessibility under wartime condi- 
tions; e.g. W. Norman Brown, “The Basis for the Hindu Act of Truth,” The Review of 
Religion, Nov. 1940, 36-45 (omitted also on p. 186, fn. 2), and one or two of my own 
articles (my article on the echo-word motif is mentioned on p. 408 but is not in the 
bibliography). The reason for some other omissions is not clear. Why are Pushtu, 
Assamese, and Lepcha collections included, but not W. F. T. O’Connor’s Folk-Tales 
from Tibet (already given by Brown)? Was the literary nature of its sources the 
reason for the omission of Franklin Edgerton’s ‘‘The Hour of Death,’’ Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 8: 219-49, 1927)? Among Maurice Bloom- 


1 In Appendix Two (495-6) there is a bibliography of these earlier tales, with critical evalu- 
ations. 

2 This is the tenor of Journal American Oriental Society 39: 4-11. His statement on p. 4: “of 
the 3,000 tales so far reported, all of which have been collected during the past fifty years, at 
least half cam be shown to be derived from literary sources,”’ is qualified on p. 11: ‘‘a complete 
perusal of all the literatures that have had access to India . . . would doubtless show the propor- 
tion to be much higher.” 

3 In the references in the body of the book there is occasional over-abbreviation; e.g. I can- 
not offhand place the reference in p. 115, fn. 2: ‘‘Sastri, The Story of Madana Karne Raja, 130.” 
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field’s works, I should like to have seen included in the bibliography and used through- 
out The Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior Par¢gvanatha (Baltimore, 1919); though 
this is based on a literary text, its treatment of motifs with references to oral material 
is of the highest importance. 

It is pleasant for American workers in the Indic field to read Mr. Elwin’s tributes 
to their ‘scholarly investigations” of the earlier collections (xiii, xxiv). He finds that, 
beginning with Maurice Bloomfield, they have “instituted an entirely new approach 
to the subject of the Indian folk-tale and introduced precision and exactitude into a 
subject that has in the past been too often marked by vagueness.”’ It is to be hoped 
that more of the blind spots on the map of India’s folktales will be filled up by works 
such as this volume of Mr. Elwin’s, and that some of the problems discovered by in- 
tensive closet investigation will be answered with the aid of such works. 

The list of tribes represented in the second volume is shorter than the other; it in- 
cludes Agaria, Baiga, Bharia, Dhoba, Gond, Pardhan, but not the important Maria 
and Muria. The source-documentation is less good in this volume than in the other. 
Again, there were large problems of presentation to be solved, and the collectors seem 
to have solved them in a less satisfactory way than in the other volume, probably 
because they were more difficult problems. The 619 songs presented are given in a 
translation which attempts to ‘‘represent the original meaning as literally as possible, 
within the limits of the demands of poetry .. . introducing no word or image that is 
unrepresented in the original” (xxiii). As such, the book is no doubt a good representa- 
tion of the subject-matter of the singing of the tribes of this area. 

It was decided to omit the original texts and ‘‘to publish them separately in the 
Devanagari script for the benefit of Indian readers and of such philologists as may 
desire to study them”’ (xxv). This projected publication will certainly have much 
value to scholars. Considering this decision, however, it is surprising that a small num- 
ber of texts in a very bad Roman transcription has found its way into the present 
volume. If any such were to be given, it would have been easy to find a better pho- 
netic alphabet for the transcription. 

There appear also some notations of the melodies, which seem to depend on a pub- 
lication by Walter Kaufmann in The Musical Quarterly (New York, 1941) 27: 280- 
88. 

There is much in the volume to interest the student of folktales as distinct from 
the student of primitive song, e.g. the stories of the ballad given on pp. 302-5 and 
of the song of Hirakhan Kshattri (361-99), and the riddle songs (72-8). The volume 
is, in spite of its limitations, as important for the study of Central India as the other. 
We again have to thank Mr. Elwin for notable contributions to our knowledge of 
India.‘ 


a ; . M. B. EMENEAU 
University of California 


Berkeley, California 


NAMES ON THE LAND. George R. Stewart. (389 pp., index, $3. New York: Random 
House, 1945.) 


Readers of George R. Stewart s biographical study, Bret Harte: Argonaut in Exile, 
and his novels, Doctor’s Oral and Storm, have already discovered that he is a writer 
whose talents are as wide as his interests, and they will not be surprised to learn that 
in his new book, Names on the Land, the width of both has been demonstrated once 
again. There may still be surprise in some quarters that books which are, by any- 
body's standards, so successful should be written by a college professor; but the 


* See my review of one of his earlier books in American Anthropologist n.s. 47: 163-4, 1945. 
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career of Professor Stewart, of the University of California English department, has 
never been one to cite in support of the superstition that teaching is for those who find 
themselves unable to do something else, or that books written by scholars must be 
formidable, or useless, or dull. 

To say that a book is written in a ‘‘popular"’ style is sometimes to imply that it is 
carelessly, insincerely, perhaps even vulgarly done. To say it here of Names on the 
Land means simply that a book so interestingly and delightfully written is certain 
to have wide popular appeal. The author identifies it as ‘‘a historical account of place- 
naming in the United States;’’ and that is what it is: not an exercise in a special 
branch of linguistics, not a dictionary of etymologies, and—since Professor Stewart 
is always aware of the importance of his real business, which is that of historian and 
in a special sense philosopher—especially not a catalogue of place-names. In his Au- 
thor’s Postscript he outlines his standard of admission: 

Names have been discussed (1) because they were of ‘‘national”’ significance, that is were pre- 
sumably of significance to all Americans, e.g., names of states and large cities, (2) because they 
illustrated the habits or fashions of place-naming . . . (3) because they fell into line in connec- 
tion with the work of some particular name. . . (4) because their manner of origin seemed of 
unusual interest... 

Holding to this standard—as Professor Stewart is careful to do—makes necessary the 
omission of countless good stories, of course, as well as some of his own and many a 
reader's favorite names. But it also makes certain that his book will be really signifi- 
cant, as an account of processes at work, and not merely a compendium of more or 
less interesting facts. 

It is not necessary here to recount these processes. Of them all—naming by descrip- 
tion, by borrowing from the names of older cultures, by commemoration of persons 
and events, and so on—those which reveal the folk-mind at work are richest in inter- 
est. For example, its etymological process by which such names as L’eau Froide and 
Quiyoughc become Low Freight and White Oak; and the evocations of its ancient 
humor and poetry which give us the Bug Tussels and Seldom Seens, the Broken 
Swords and Roaring Runs. 

On his title-page Professor Stewart quotes Francis Bacon: ‘‘Name, though it seem 
but a superficial and outward matter, yet it carrieth much impression and enchant- 
ment.’’ Names on the Land is an enchanting book, for it is written with wisdom and 
wit and an almost austere poetry that never appears to be conscious of itself and 
never succumbs to the manifold temptations offered by the theme. Professor Stewart, 
though he does not make a point of the matter, is as well aware as anyone that we 
have reached a time in which the influences of industrial capitalism and Hollywood 
have brought about great changes in the content and many of the processes of the 
folk-mind, as may be seen in the names we give our subdivisions and streets, our 
giant bombers, and even our children; and the book is not without its elegiac note. 
The land has been named, and the names are rooted deep. Lake Mead may fill with silt, and 
Lake Michigan again spill south to the Gulf—but the names may still remain. Let the conqueror 
come, or the revolution rage; many of our names have survived both already, and may again. 
Though the books should be burned and the people themselves be cut off, still from the names— 
as from arrowheads and potsherds—the patient scholar may piece together some record of what 
we were. 

Meanwhile, not yet cut off and with our books still unburned, we have such as 
Names on the Land. Like all really good books, regardless of subject, it has light to 
cast: something of which there seems to be never enough to go around. 

PAUL DINKINS 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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STEAMBOATIN’ Days: FOLK SONGS OF THE RIVER PACKET ERA. Mary Wheeler. 
(x+121 pp. 11 illus. $2.75. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 
1944.) 

Here is one more triumphant volume of folksongs from the heart—a fine addition 
to American folksong publications. Miss Wheeler, the editor, has distinctly put her 
charming personality into this work. From the dust jacket I take the following state- 
ment: 


In Paducah, where the Tennessee flows into the Ohio, Mary Wheeler has cultivated a vivid 
interest in river lore. Three generations of her family have lived in the big house with its front 
yard on the water’s edge. . . . [She] has sought tales and tunes along the levees and dead-end 
streets of river towns and over hilly country lanes. 


It isa book that gets hold of you at once. The steamboat river packets, those vessels 
carrying dispatches, mail, passengers, and goods and having fixed sailing dates, are a 
rich source of folksongs. This collection is decidedly one of the best books on American 
folksongs that has been published. The reason for this lies in the broad and deep 
touch of human nature in the soul of the editor, in her consummate knowledge of 
music, in her thorough acquaintance with the river packets, and her earnest work in 
collecting the songs and the stories. The editor tells us in her Preface that in the be- 
ginning she set out to collect only the words and the melodies of the songs, but that 
she soon realized that some facts about the songs and the singers—in other words, 
Negro stories—should accompany the songs. As Miss Wheeler says, ‘‘The background 
and thoughts of the folk singer are so inseparably associated with the song itself.”” And 
how thankful we are for these stories! What a picture of life on the rivers—the Ohio, 
the Tennessee, the Mississippi! These stories are almost as good as the songs. They 
are real folklore. The information about the packets is historically important. They 
are a thing of the past for the most part. Our trains, buses, and trucks are now the 
carriers. The first steamboat on the Ohio was built in Pittsburgh in 1811 and the most 
romantic period of the packet was just prior to and following the War between the 
States. At that time they were actually floating river palaces. I count eighty-seven 
items on a dinner menu card for 1879 which is quoted in the Introduction. And what 
inviting juicy dishes they are! 

The form of the book is unusual. Its size is 103 by 7? inches. Its color is maize with 
a picture of a steamboat stamped on the front cover. The illustrations are good, 
especially those of the steamboats and the view of the Paducah river front in 1873. 
The Dedication reads: ‘‘To the Courageous Pioneers and Boatmen Who Made the 
Rivers a Course of Empire and to the Humble Minstrels Whose Songs Have Pre- 
served for Us Something of an Era That Is Gone.” The Contents besides the Preface 
and Introduction are Work Songs, Songs of Boats, Soundings, Spirituals, Songs of 
Meditation, Love Songs, Dance Songs, and Songs of Lawlessness. 

Unfortunately I know practically nothing about music. However, I have always 
strongly advocated the collection of the melodies as well as the words. The words 
without the music are but half-songs. So I am very glad that the melodies have been 
included. Miss Wheeler isa trained musician and in 1937 published, with Miss Clara 
Gregory Bridge, Kentucky Mountain Folk-Songs, a valuable contribution to the 
work of folklorists of America, and Roustabout Songs in 1939. The best I can do con- 
cerning the music is to quote from Miss Wheeler: ‘‘Musically, we have in these melo- 
dies the characteristics that are generally associated with the songs of the American 
Negro. Aside from the syncopation that is such a vital and interesting feature of all 
the music of this race, perhaps the most striking idiom is the frequent use of the 
pentatonic scale. Very few of the songs make use of a tone series as extended as our 
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own major and minor scales. The melodies are frequently rhythmic arrangements of 
three or four tones. We notice a striking absence of half steps. . . . The slides that oc- 
cur so surprisingly, the quick deviations from an expected pitch, for which the grace 
note has been used, though inadequately, and the perplexing rhythm that persists 
so easily, in spite of the demands of the words, all these give the collector a feeling of 
helpless dissatisfaction with the written record”’ (7, 8). 
It is most difficult to make a selection from any of the songs. Here is one from the 

Love Songs (91): 

Come love, come an’ go with me 

I'll take you down about Tennessee. 

Next time I come be ready to go, 

Floatin’ down the rivuh on the Ole Ben Joe. 


And here is a line from “I’m Goin’ Down the Rivuh” (51): 


Treat me right, I'd ruther work than play 


which is identical with a stanza collected by the writer from a group of singing Ne- 
groes working on the Asheville, North Carolina watershed on the North Fork River 
at the foot of the Craggy Mountains. 
This book is undoubtedly a fine addition to the published works on American folk 
songs. 
MELLINGER EDWARD HENRY 
Ridgefield, N. J. 


HILL Country TungEsS. Instrumental Folk Music of Western Pennsylvania. Samuel 
Preston Bayard (xxviii, 132 pp., 2 plates, music. $3.00. Philadelphia: American 
Folklore Society Memoir 39, 1944). 


The editor of this volume has brought together ninety-five instrumental tunes from 
Southwestern Pennsylvania, mostly noted down from the playing of hill-country 
fiddlers. A unique and extremely valuable part of the book is his detailed discussion 
of the players’ methods and backgrounds and of the affiliations of each tune with 
published items of folklore. 

Perhaps he might have given further depth to his account of the players’ methods 
by bringing in details of violin technique in earlier art-music. He describes, for in- 
stance, the frequent shaving-down of the top of the violin bridge; actually, this is 
simply a return to the flat bridge once general. He discusses the introduction of slight 
variations in the playing of similar passages; this, moreover, was once a recognized 
artistic procedure. 

Mr. Bayard has also supplied biographical notes on the players, and has given 
photographs of two of them. It should be observed that these are not ‘‘backwoods” 
musicians. The principal contributor, for instance, has a home recording apparatus; 
another contributor is a concert-goer; still another plays the saxophone in a jazz band. 

In the notes on the individual numbers, an interesting connection with other 
printed material not specifically folkloristic could be made. Nos. 16, 32, and 54, for 
instance, appear with slight differences in Blake’s Evening Companion (Philadelphia, 
c. 1814). Versions related to Nos. 22, 54, and 88a appear in Riley’s instructional books 
for the violin and flute (New York, 1819-31); those related to Nos. 19 and 21, in 
Holyoke’s Instrumental Assistant (Exeter, N. H., 1800?). 

These and other musical publications suggest that in an earlier day in America it 
was part of the gentleman’s accomplishments to be able to play a solo instrument. 
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In these later days, the custom has been kept up in outlying districts, with the same 
technique, the same repertoire. 

In such pieces as ‘‘The Snouts and Ears of America” (a wonderful title, a wonderful 
piece), “The Blackbird” (the song which a father shot his son for singing and which 
is said to be the one played at the execution of Major Andre), ‘‘The Old Man and 
Old Woman Scoldin’,”’ and so forth, this volume captures with a reasonable degree of 
completeness a small section of a whole world of vigorous, earlier popular music still 
extant. The pieces in the volume are of various degrees and kinds of interest. As a 
whole and with their valuable commentary, they form a colorful part of the American 
popular musical heritage. 

WILLIS WAGER 


Berea, Kentucky 


From HELL TO BREAKFAST. Mody C. Boatright and Donald Day, Editors. (x and 
215 pp. $2.50. Texas Folk-Lore Society Publications 19. Austin, Texas: Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, 1944). 


Here is another volume to add to the shelf of rapidly accumulating popular volumes 
about American folks and their lore. The Texas Folk-Lore Society has never restricted 
its activities to conform to narrow definitions of the term folklore; its members have, 
instead, busily gathered and printed whatever popular materials reflect the customs, 
beliefs, legends, stories, songs, traditions, etc., etc., of its diverse population. The 
pruning, classification, analysis, and critical appraisal can come later. Here is the 
robust and democratic opposite to the attitude of the tradition-bound collector who 
is not interested in a ballad unless its ancestors have a place in Professor Child’s 
monumental work. Certainly volume nineteen of the Texas series is lively, and some of 
the contributions are of permanent worth. 

Diversity characterizes the twenty-three articles by twenty-one authors. A few of 
the selections were presented as papers before the 1943 meetings of the Society, the 
Proceedings of which are included near the end of the volume. Some are by the old- 
timers: for example, ‘‘Adventures of a Ballad Hunter,” by John Lomax; ‘‘Tale of the 
Two Companions,” by J. Frank Dobie; ‘‘Leaves of Mesquite Grass,” by Donald 
Day; and ‘‘More about ‘Hell in Texas’,”’ by Mody C. Boatright. Some are the prize 
winners of the writing contest sponsored by the Society, for Texas University stu- 
dents. ‘‘Moron Jokes’’ and ‘‘The Threshing Crew”’ are not, of course, peculiar to 
Texas or the Southwest. 

The sources utilized by the collectors are, also, diverse. Hortense Warner Ward, for 
example, studied the Brand Record Books of Nueces County in the preparation of her 
very informative papers: ‘‘Indian Sign on the Spaniard’s Cattle’ and ‘‘Ear Marks.” 
Ruby Terrill Lomax vividly described what she had seen in ‘‘Negro Baptizings,”’ and 
James W. Winfrey set down what he had heard in ‘‘Oil Patch Talk.”’ Information for 
“The Low Down on Jim Bowie” came to Edward S. Sears as a by-product of the 
translation of the Spanish Archives in San Antonio. Other contributions are based 
upon reminiscences of pioneers, early day newspapers, childhood experiences, and 
field trips for collecting specific kinds of material. All demonstrate that Texas—with 
its Indian, Spanish, Negro, frontier, cattle, and oil traditions— is still a happy hunting 
ground for both amateur and professional folklorists. 

LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 
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THE GoLpEN Hoor. Winifred Kupper. (203 pp., 1 illus., notes, $2.75. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1945.) 


Having read Winifred Kupper’s book, The Golden Hoof, I conclude that a lot of 
us who have been living in the West, hearing and reading about its life and lore, have 
been mighty ignorant on a number of important counts. First, we didn’t know that 
it took as much brains and as much courage and industry to raise sheep as it did to 
raise cattle. Different kinds of brains, perhaps, and a little different application of 
courage and industry, but a like amount of all three! Second, we didn’t know that our 
prejudices against sheep and sheepmen were blind prejudices because the story of 
the sheep industry had not been often told, and we were just ignorant of its history, 
its techniques, and its economic importance. Third, we didn’t know that a kind of 
diversified ranching had grown up in West Texas and in parts of New Mexico in the 
way diversified farming developed in the South. The diversified ranching (if one may 
use that phrase) is grazing sheep and cattle on the same range, with possibly the same 
hands to manage them. This development, coming after all the years of insults, feuds, 
and anti-social behavior generally between cowmen and sheepmen, cowboys and 
sheepherders, was something of a shock. A good many people could learn a lot, as | 
did, from reading Winifred Kupper’s book. 

I learned, for instance, that the earliest sheep in the Southwest were called churros, 
the ‘‘ccommon cheep” of Spain, and that, although this breed is almost as extinct as 
Texas longhorn cattle, a government sheep breeding laboratory over at Fort Wingate 
may discover that churro blood after all is the strain best adapted for both the weav- 
ing and the food supply of the Navajos, who have some of the most extensive flocks 
in two Southwestern states. I learned that the kinky fleeces of the fine Merinos, which 
were imported from Spain and brought higher prices from eastern markets, required 
more spinning than the wool of the churro and produced, at first, lumpier Navajo 
rugs with additional labor in weaving. I learned that in West Texas sheep could graze 
without a sheep dog and that both sheep dog and the native pastor were happier and 
better off in New Mexico than anywhere else. But I learned that in West Texas more 
experiments in cross-breeding have been carried on than in the other Southwestern 
states, and that with an eye to the price of mutton, English breeds have been intro- 
duced in search for a sheep man’s El Dorado, ‘‘two splendid crops on the same four 
legs.’’ Like most searches for El Dorado, these experiments have produced some good 
results but they have not realized the dream. All qualities that went with one kind 
of sheep were not likely to persist in cross-breeding with another. ‘‘Pretty soon they'll 
try to cross-breed a type that can sit down and shear itself,’ remarked Robert 
Maudslay, a Lancashire sheepman and kinsman of the author. ‘‘What they ought to 
do is stick to one good, honest type that suits them and their land and the market, 
and take care of it.’ 

Mrs. Kupper’s book gave the reviewer the most informative reading sessions he 
has enjoyed in many a day, for in addition to her soundness of facts, she has recorded 
the folk wit, wisdom, and anecdote of the sheep ranchers. It does not detract from 
the merits of the book to point out that the conquistador referred to throughout the 
book as Onante was Ojffate, and that one of the authorities on the Navajos is Kluck- 
hohn, not Kluckhorn. 

T. M. PEARCE 


University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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